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Why Not a Sales Tax? 


R. Estcourt 
Berkeley, California 

The financial needs of the Federal Government of the 
United States of America for the next three years have been 
estimated at $17,000,000,000. This is a stupendous sum when 
thought of in terms that prevailed in references to pre-war ex- 
penditures. Nevertheless it is relatively small compared with 
the levy made by the United Kingdom, which amounts to al- 
most as much to be collected from a population only two-fifths 
as numerous. Congress has authorized various undertakings and 
the liabilities incurred thereby amount to the vast sum men- 
tioned above, or thereabouts. The precise figure is unim- 
portant for our present purpose. The undertakings are the pay- 
ment of interest on loans, the maintenance of an army, a navy, 
and a variety of civil establishments. All these things cost 
money. Having authorized the expenditure it becomes neces- 
sary to provide the funds. There are only two sources of 
revenue available, income from national property and taxation. 
After the war of the sixties the government sold the public 
domain, somewhat recklessly, as has been realized. The sales 
provided all that was necessary. That process cannot be re- 
peated. All that remains of government property produces 
but a small income. The residue will have to be raised by 
taxation. 

If a government owns a public utility, as the Prussian and 
Australian railways are owned, after payment of the low rate 
of interest at which a government can obtain capital, the prof- 
its belong wholly to the government, in other words, the 
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people. To the extent of those profits the government is pro- 
vided with funds and has no need to raise taxes. When a 
public utility is privately owned the. government is only a 
partner, but by means of taxation it can increase or diminish 
the share of the proceeds it determines to take. The govern- 
ment share in that case is less than the whole of the profits, 
and the profits are ascertained after paying interest on borrow- 
ings at a higher rate. In the former case the government, on 
behalf of the people, pays out a fixed sum and takes the 
residue; in the latter case the government appropriates a 
variable sum according to its needs and leaves a variable sum 
for the other partners. In both cases the only way to in- 
crease the amounts divisible is by raising rates. In both cases 
this process is limited by the bearing capacity of the traffic. 
In the case of such things as heat, light, and water, prime 
necessities, the limit is only reached by capacity of the 
consumers to pay. But in the case of things not absolutely 
necessary, the consumer is not to be forced beyond a certain 
point, as he can reduce his use of the service. A government 
is a de facto partner in every commercial undertaking in the 
country over which it rules. This partnership is indeed dif- 
ferent from any other form of partnership, but that is in the 
nature of governments. It is the only partnership wherein 
one partner has the right to determine his own share of the 
profits regardless of the detriment or advantage of the other 
partners. 

How did this peculiar relationship arise? It was in this 
wise. Industrial communities existed long before governments 
or states were invented. Certain individuals who had been 
outlawed combined together to raid the communities and to 
take by force what could otherwise only be obtained by sub- 
mitting to service within the community on the terms imposed 
by the community. The raiders had other ideas. They. de- 
sired to live without working. The raids increased and the 
demands became greater. The practical people of the com- 
munities calculated that it would be cheaper to pay a regular 
tribute than to fight. They agreed to a periodical contribu- 
tion toward the maintenance of the raiders on condition of 
guarantee of peaceable possession. These raids were the 
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origin of distraint. The tribute evolved into rent, for eco- 
nomic rent is only paid to avoid distraint. As there had been 
nothing contributed by the raiders in the way of construction 
or outfit, no part of the payment to them could be construed 
as interest. The payment was purely economic rent. Out of 
evil good often comes, and out of this process arose the 
stimulus to production of surplus value without which there 
could have been no civilization so far as it has been developed. 
With that consideration we are not concerned here. 
From the day when the first embryo monarch descended on 
a peaceful community to levy tribute for his personal expendi- 
ture, vicarious and otherwise, it became apparent that the 
surest road to great accumulations was through the small con- 
tributions of large numbers of individuals, rather than by the 
older method of beggaring one’s neighbor. Personal labor 
was out of the question. No one ever acquired a fortune 
through his own unaided exertions. Thus to take a hand in 
the collection of the tribute became the highest aim of all 
ambitious persons. To retain office and to hand it on to one’s 
successor, for a consideration, became the art of all courtier- 
ship. Gradually these privileges came to be acquired in con- 
sideration of support to the heir of the monarch, a give-and- 
take principle, the giving and taking, however, in both cases 
being applied to the fruits of the labors of third parties. In 
modern times the heir of the monarch is represented by the 
heir of the political party in power,—a fresh term of office. 
Only three centuries ago a king of England granted to 
one of his illegitimate sons the right to collect a tribute of 
thirty-five cents per ton on all coal exported from the most 
important coal port of the kingdom. To this day an Earl 
enjoys the sole right to mine over the greater part of an Eng- 
lish county, a privilege that enables him to tax privately every 
ton of coal raised from the very valuable seams existing in 
that area. These levies are undoubtedly taxes on consump- 
tion, no part of which ever reaches the public treasury as 
such. They exemplify the extreme limit of tax-farming, the 
case in which the sovereign abandons to the collector the 
whole proceeds of the tax. Under the Roman Empire mo- 
nopolies were constantly farmed out. The consequent oppres- 
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sion was a frequent cause of trouble and explains many ob- 
scure items of Roman history. 

In any country, when the collection of a tax was delegated, 
so long as it yielded sufficient revenue for the needs of the 
sovereign power, the methods of collection and the margin of 
profit were not inquired into. A similar attitude was adopted 
by the chief collector or governor of a province in delegating 
the collections to those who were willing to undertake the 
work in consideration of being allowed to retain all that they 
could exact over and above the contribution to the public 
treasury which they were prepared to offer as consideration for 
the franchise. The modern concessionaire of a monopoly of 
collecting revenue from the users of power developed by water 
occupies a position analogous to that of the chief collector of 
tribute in earlier days. The corporation which exploits the 
privilege exactly fills the rdle of the tax-farmer of old. Such 
perfect modern parallels are strangely missed by many writers 
with all the facts before them. The change that has occurred 
in the nomenclature and the changes in industrial processes 
and methods of exchange and distribution seem to obscure the 
fact that the things themselves have not changed in substance, 
but are merely presented in fresh dress. 

In early times there were few monopolies other than that 
of the collection of the economic rent of agricultural land, 
and therefore most of the earlier records of tax-farming are 
directed to that special form of taxing the consumer. But the 
tendency of monopolies is to increase in number and diversity. 
Those that are the subject of franchise today were free under- 
takings at one time. The trusts allowed to operate freely 
today must be regarded tomorrow as the creatures of fran- 
chise. Whenever an individual or a corporation is able to 
acquire a position from which the price of a commodity can 
be raised without decreasing the demand, or where the profit 
of the enterprise can be kept at a maximum through higher 
prices compensating for smaller sales, that individual or corpo- 
ration is in possession of a franchise, is in fact a tax-farmer. 
The function of a king of industry is a function of sovereignty. 
He passes on to his successors the right to collect the tribute. 
For this reason the ordinary citizen has come to defer more 
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greatly to the king of industry than to the state, because the 
citizen recognizes that the former exercises the greater 
sovereignty. 

There is another factor that operates to distract attention 
from the exemplification of the tax-farming principle in the 
Americas and in the British self-governing colonies. In the 
earlier stages of the development of a country the whole pro- 
duce of labor belongs to the producer. When a state is formed, 
this produce is divided between the producer and others. 
Until a state is formed, there does not exist a class privileged 
to consume without being required to take part in either pro- 
duction or distribution. In the Americas and the self-govern- 
ing British colonies the process of the erection of a state dif- 
fered radically from that which had been followed. In these 
later structures the governing class was not superimposed on 
settled communities, but was elected by the communities. In- 
stead of being superimposed, the later arrivals were placed 
under servile conditions and their efforts utilized to aggran- 
dize the original settlers. When complete, however, the organ- 
izations of the states were the same in both cases. That is to 
say, there was a working class and a leisure class which gov- 
erned, but in the West the governing class had emerged from 
below, pushed up like the cone of a volcano. In the East it 
had been placed on the top like the apex of a pyramid, after 
the base had been formed. This variation in the method of 
the development of the classes has caused the growth of a 
different attitude. That which in the old world was clearly 
seen to be a delegation of sovereign right is here regarded as 
a simple incident of property. Yet the two phenomena are 
one and the same. Whatever difference can be discovered is 
merely in nomenclature, not in fact. The barons of the new 
world, barons of timber, oil, automobiles, railroads, tinplates, 
packing or what not, are the exact counterparts of the barons 
of the old world. From the sovereign they have obtained 
powers in regard to these monopolies, powers that are the 
precise equivalent of the concessions for collecting tribute on 
a profit basis that were granted to the tax-farmers of old 
who, by transmitting their privileges to their descendants, be- 
came nobles and princelets. 
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For many centuries the range of monopolies did not extend 
beyond that afforded by simple economic rent. Under the 
Roman Empire it had come to cover collection of dues on oil, 
minerals, spices and other necessaries. The tax on transporta- 
tion remained to be independently levied by outlaws who had 
not succeeded in evolving states that were afforded diplomatic 
recognition. In the days preceding the French Revolution of 
1789 the salt-monopoly had become a favorite deal for the 
tax-farmers. It was levied at a dozen different rates in dif- 
ferent regions according to the ability of the tax-farmer to 
persuade the Commerce Commission of that day. Today even 
the forwarding of parcels by railroad has become the subject 
of monopoly. Perpetually some fresh wedge is driven between 
the producer and consumer, and the privilege is capitalized by 
a corporation. 

The value of these franchises is precisely measured by the 
amount of stock that can be issued over and above what is 
represented by the physical value of the undertaking; not the 
physical value based on prices increased since the venture was 
launched, cost of replacement as it is termed, but the physical 
value involved at the various stages when the outfit was 
launched and made the subject of additions. In the case of 
the Steel Trust the franchise was valued at $500,000,000, that 
of the railroads at $8,000,000,000. The value of the oil and 
other monopolies remains to be estimated. In former days 
the chief tax-farmers sublet their monopolies for fixed annual 
payments, often made the subject of tender. The modern 
barons of finance form corporations and capitalize the value of 
their monopoly in the form of what is vulgarly known as 
watered stock, after the manner in which a real-estate sub- 
divider or “operator” disposes of the capitalized value of the 
potential economic rent he has become able to control. The 
watered stock or the capitalized potential economic rent is dis- 
tributed, for due consideration, among the horde of petty 
speculators who desire to take part in the collection of tribute 
from the consumer. The facts remain the same as they have 
been from the beginning of state history. Nothing has changed 
except the nomenclature of the methods of subletting the 
privileges, and the increased range of the franchise. 
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In a previous article one of the definitions of property was 
given as the capitalized value of the power—however ac- 
quired—of appropriating to one’s personal use the value pro- 
duced by the exertions of others, without any legal obligation 
to render any personal service in return.* It is precisely this 
species of property that is represented by tax-collecting con- 
cessions that, by a change in nomenclature, have evolved into 
the watered stock that represents the monopoly value of any 
modern business undertaking. In obtaining this stock, the 
buyer is performing toward the community a function strictly 
analogous to that performed by the bidders for the sublettings 
of the great tax-farmers of old. The real-estate operator 
continues to carry on business at the old stand. Without any 
attempt to change the appearance of his function, he steadily 
capitalizes and disposes of the franchise of collecting potential 
economic rent. Except when his business is converted into a 
corporation, the results are less easily traceable. In the big 
urban centers, however, the collections are so stupendous as to 
attract universal attention, to say nothing of an admiration 
quite as ample as that bestowed on those who acquired nobility 
under similar circumstances in by-gone ages. 

In 1912 Governor Foss of New York estimated the amount 
of tax raised by monopolies in this country as over $4,000,000,- 
000 annually. The limit of these collections is no other than 
what the traffic will bear. If that limit already has been 
reached, then a Sales Tax must inevitably trench upon its 
domain and necessitate a reduction in the tribute. If the limit 
has not been reached, then a Sales Tax can be levied in addi- 
tion to the tribute. In either case the facts are inimical to 
the levy of a Sales Tax. If the limit of what the traffic will 
bear has not been reached, it should be quite easy to add to 
the charges of the tax-farmers the amount necessary to pro- 
duce a sum equivalent to what the Sales Tax might produce. 
The process would be beneficial as saving all the cost of col- 
lection. The collecting machinery being already in perfect 
operation under the direction of the tax-farmers, a slight 
increase in the amount to be collected would not add to the 
expense of collection. It would simply involve a larger figure 
on the consumer’s bill. On the other hand, the institution of 
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a new tax would duplicate the machinery of collection and 
irritate the consumer by its emphasis. 

This result has been perceived in California. In that state 
the tax-farmers, so far as identified, are assessed for all addi- 
tional state revenue required and they simply add the amount 
to their collections. There is a Commission that is supposed 
to regulate the charges of the monopolists and whenever the 
state requires more money the concessionaires make out the 
amount and get the sanction of the Commission to the increased 
collection. One important defect in the arrangement is that 
those who capitalize potential economic rent are not called 
upon to disgorge the proceeds of their operations. To limit 
the demands of the state to the monopolists of light, heat, 
power and traction, is apparently unfair. The greater mon- 
opoly of the sale of potential economic rent should be in- 
cluded. The assessment of real estate has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. That is a much resented charge on those 
who have frequently paid heavily for what is really the watered 
stock of the economic-rent monopolists. The tax on the small 
holder is similar to the proposed Sales Tax, a tax on the con- 
sumer, who feels that he has already paid all the traffic will 
bear. The tax-farmers to be roped in are those who have 
capitalized and sold potential economic rent. They are issuers 
of watered stock as much or more than any others. 

Owing to the regulation of the charges of the monopolists 
of transportation, power, water, light, heat, etc., the limit of 
what the traffic will bear is rarely reached. In such cases 
there is therefore always an uncollected margin that can be 
added to the tax to supply the needs of the state. But there 
has been a failure to regulate the charges of the tax-farmers 
of potential economic rent. This failure has resulted in the 
appropriation by them not only of all the traffic will bear, 
but of the capitalized valuation of a boosted estimate of what 
it might possibly bear many years ahead. Those who have 
bought the equivalent of watered stock issued on this basis have 
been induced to pay for a concession that has not actually been 
delegated. In so far as the sellers have escaped with the 
capitalized value of what can actually be collected, they have 
appropriated the taxes of future years precisely as if one of 
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the regulated monopolies had collected in advance the amounts 
which might become due years hence and then disposed of 
their undertaking. To the extent that the vendors of capital- 
ized estimated potential economic rent have deluded their pur- 
chasers into paying for what can never be realized, they have 
to that extent exhausted the tax-paying capacities of the pur- 
chaser and restricted the amount obtainable by the state. The 
proceeds of these operations still remain to be corralled by the 
sovereign power. The success of such an enterprise might 
go a long way toward relieving the needs of small occupying 
holders of real estate who rightly feel that, having once paid 
their taxes in a lump sum to the tax-farmers from whom they 
purchased an imaginary concession, they should not be asked 
to pay again. The tax-farmers of other monopolies are indif- 
ferent to this issue owing to their position as collectors whose 
charges are regulated and therefore unaffected by the under- 
assessment of others. But the consumers are greatly inter- 
ested. To them the result of roping in a fresh band of mo- 
nopolists would be of great benefit by permitting a reduction of 
the charges in other directions. 

The recent fluctuations of prices, upward, have demon- 
strated that the limit of what the traffic will bear is not 
reached in normal times. As pointed out by the financial edi- 
tor of one of the great dailies, the limit determined by the so- 
called buyers’ strike was in reality one of exhaustion of the 
consumers’ purses, an involuntary cessation of buying. All 
taxes are eventually paid by the consumer. Whatever is paid 
out of the proceeds of the collections of the great tax-farmers 
in the form of income-tax, inheritance-tax or other of the 
major taxes is ultimately included in the charge to the con- 
sumer whether such charge is regulated by a Commission or 
otherwise.* This result is inevitable. 

* Conflict of Tax Laws, R. Estcourt (University of California Press, 1918, 


pp. 138-145). One of many obvious objections to this reasoning may here be 
anticipated, viz.: the periodical Renkruptcics of retailers and others who have so 
far contrived to intain an dent intermediate position between the trusts 
and the consumers. These are really speculators in sublettings of tax-collection 
who, by a forced reduction of price obtainable from the ultimate consumer, are 
unable to collect sufficient to recoup themselves for the amount they paid for 
the privilege—in other words for the mon Ph price they paid to the trust in 
advance of the reduction of retail prices. hus their purses are also exhausted 
and they join the army of those whose paying capacity has been reached. They 
involuntarily rank with the ultimate consumer. Such exceptions will become 
fewer as ‘all intermediaries lose their independence and become servants of the 


trusts who will then stand in as direct a relation to the consumer as do the 
public utility corporations. 
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Without a realization of the fact that the functions of the 
great corporations are essentially those of tax-farmers, it is 
impossible to obtain an accurate grasp of the condition of taxa- 
tion. When once this position is attained the problem is sim- 
plified. Few things are more important for good citizenship 
than simplification of taxation and finance. The revenue of 
corporations is in part a return for services rendered, but 
largely the precise equivalent of tax-farming or the exercise 
of delegated sovereign powers. All their great undistributed 
balances, lately exhibited, belong to this category. Those bal- 
ances accumulated as the result of the wisdom of Congress in 
abstaining from taking them in taxation and instead of doing 
so, raising funds by borrowing. In so far as results are ob- 
tained by the exercise of monopoly, they are the legitimate 
price to be paid to the state for the privilege of collecting. 
As the needs of a government would rarely absorb the whole 
of the proceeds of a monopoly, as distinct from the reward of 
services, there would, under the existing system, never come 
a time when it would not be worth while to make a sub- 
stantial bid for the privilege, a price that would still leave a 
margin over and above the reward for services rendered. Under 
such circumstances the invention of a Sales Tax or any fresh 
form of taxation is a step in the wrong direction. The whole 
machinery of taxation is in working order on a basis that 
has stood the test of centuries. The money required by gov- 
ernment is collected in advance by the concessionaires and only 
remains to be taken from the reservoir in which it is deposited 
by the collectors. 


The Stage Sword and Dagger 


Tuornton S. Graves 
Trinity College 

When the modern play-goer who has had more or less ex- 
perience in fencing beholds the ordinary stage duel with dagger 
or rapier or broadsword, he is likely to leave the theater with 
a profound respect for those old French critics who described 
all such antics as violent breaches of dramatic decorum. Be- 
fore he does this, if he is interested in the hardships of his 
fathers, he will probably wonder if such ridiculousness as he 
has just witnessed was ever inflicted upon earlier generations. 
It may perhaps surprise him to hear that it was. If he is 
revengeful by nature and takes his fencing seriously, he will 
probably question if battling actors have ever come to bodily 
harm. It will no doubt gratify him to hear that they have. 
In either event, he will possibly be pleased to hear certain 
incidents of the sword and dagger which his forefathers saw, 
and listen to what some of them have said concerning duels and 
hand-to-hand struggles upon the stage. 

Writing in 1775, William Cooke in his Elements of Dram- 
atic Criticism, echoed Dryden in the following pronouncement: 
“For what can be more absurd than—a duel fought, and one 
of the parties slain with two or three thrusts of a foil, which 
we know is so blunted as to require an hour to kill in good 
earnest with? Indeed the testimony the audience ever bear to 
such fights, notwithstanding the force of habit, prove them to be 
unnatural; as a battle, duel, or death of an hero seldom or 
never fail to dissolve the strongest theatrical illusion, and wipe 
away all its sympathetic effects with a laugh.” Writing some- 
what later, Sir Walter Scott pronounces an elaborate stage di- 
rection, descriptive of a combat in Dryden’s King Arthur, to be 
“an attempt to render interesting what is necessarily ridic- 
ulous ;” and he goes on to say that even “with the assistance of 
bloody sponges, a stage combat must be always a ludicrous 
representation of a real one.” Ridiculous struggles, then, have 
flourished on the English stage from Dryden’s time at least, 
and their absurdity has been commented on by romanticist as 
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well as classicist. In view of this fact, we may well inquire 
concerning some of the better known situations that have 
moved, or at least are reported as having moved, the risibilities 
of our ancestors. 

A Romeo or Richard who cannot fence is always a ridic- 
ulous figure upon the stage; and there have always been 
actors who have insisted on being Romeos or Richards with- 
out the ability to fight. So famous an actor as John Hender- 
son, to illustrate, was inadequately trained in fencing. Ac- 
cordingly, says his biographer Ireland, “Some times the super- 
ior skill of his opponent struck the sword from his hand at 
the moment which required its firmest grip”—a turn of events 
which must have occasioned at least a smile from a part of 
his audience. Much broader must have been the smile which 
greeted the fencing match between Reddish as Hamlet and 
Whitfield as Laertes, when both were costumed in the court 
paraphernalia of the eighteenth century and when Laertes car- 
ried away on the point of his weapon the large bag-wig which 
adorned the head of the Prince of Denmark. Even late eight- 
eenth century critics laughed, avers Anthony Pasquin, on the 
occasion of a certain contest between Posthumus and Iachimo 
at the Newcastle Theater. During this encounter a third per- 
former appeared on the stage in the person of a large mastiff, 
“who, interfering to preserve the peace,—seized on the un- 
fortunate Iachimo by a part which is not usual with fencers to 
defend.” “Iachimo,” continues Anthony, “dropped his point 
at feeling a rear attack so singular, while the attacker, en- 
couraged by the gallery, held on until he was dragged bodily 
into the green-room.” 

Occasionally we are edified even at the present day by 
actors who insist on poking at each other for a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock. Such scenes are probably not so ludicrous 
as that of the early nineteenth century actor, who, in his youth- 
ful pride in a knowledge of fencing, continued the fight of 
Bosworth Field until the future King of England, an inexpe- 
rienced swordsman, begged sotto voce for mercy and implored 
the tyrant Richard to die. Equally bloodthirsty must have been 
the fight when Junius Brutus Booth became so realistic in the 
role of this same tyrant Richard that he chased the Richmond 
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of the night off the stage and into the street by way of the 
back-door of the theater. Certainly more interesting than re- 
cent cases of prolonged contests is Francis Gentleman’s story of 
the “barn-spouting hero” who had “shipped too much beer 
abroad” and consequently took too seriously his impersonation 
of the fiery Tybalt. Forgetting that it was his function to 
die, he battled the Romeo of the occasion for ten long minutes ; 
“nor would he give up the fight until his lady cried out with 
tremendous voice from behind, ‘Dennis, Dennis, curse the fel- 
low! Why don’t you die? The thunderous tongue of his 
lady, we are told, did what Romeo’s sword could never have 
done—it “laid him flat immediately.” 

How different from such a fiery Tybalt was the York actor, 
who, according to Tate Wilkinson, became so frightened at 
the real sword in the hand of Romeo that he no sooner viewed 
the glittering point “than he kept not only a preposterous, pru- 
dent distance, but fell down dead without an attempt at battle.” 
Equally prudent, but in a different manner, was a certain 
Irish Laertes, who had learned that the very eccentric George 
Frederick Cooke had been seen sharpening his foil and heard 
remarking that he and Mr. Laertes would settle their little 
dispute that night. Appreciating Cooke’s reckless and impul- 
sive nature, Laertes flung himself upon Hamlet at the very 
outset of the fencing-match, seized him by the collar, hurled 
him upon the floor, and held him there until he had secured a 
subdued but solemn promise that Hamlet would do no wrong. 

The use of the sharpened weapon, it may be noted here, 
has caused absurd situations on the stage in hands other than 
those of contesting rivals. The point may be illustrated by the 
mishap which befell Richard Winstone at Bristol near the 
middle of the eighteenth century. While acting Richard III 
with unusual energy, he swung his sword so valorously while 
yelling “A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” that 
the weapon cut a rope by which one of the hoops of candles 
was suspended over the stage. The circle of lights descended 
about his neck, to the delight of the audience and the amaze- 
ment of Catesby, who, instead of helping his master to a 
horse was obliged to disentangle him from his fiery 
encumbrance. 
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Again, considerable consternation was once occasioned by 
the unexpected appearance of a sword in the hands of Othello. 
Writes Thomas Dibden in his entertaining Reminiscences: “I 
was behind Covent-Garden scenes one evening in my boyhood, 
when a gentleman made his début in Othello; Mr. Hull played 
Gratiano. In the last scene, the new actor, naturally bewildered 
on such an occasion, had neglected to provide himself with a 
dagger with which to kill himself; and before he recollected 
this oversight, had got so far, in his concluding speech, as—I 
took by the throat the circumcised dog,’ when almost at his 
wits’ end for something to ‘smite’ him with, he looked round, 
saw a drawn sword in Mr. Hull’s hand, and snatched it by 
way of substitute for the weapon he ought to have had. It 
happened to be a true Toledo, and indeed a very sharp one; and 
on Othello’s abruptly seizing it, Mr. Hull, in most benevolent 
terror and agitation, losing sight of his assumed character, and 
anxious only for the personal safety of the débutant, rushed 
forward, seized the rapier, and exclaimed in his richly energetic, 
though somewhat tremulous style of voice——‘For God Al- 
mighty’s sake, don’t, sir!—it is a real sword!’ ana the curtain 
dropped amidst the convulsed laughter of the whole house.” 

Even more absurd is the incident related by old Downes, the 
Restoration prompter, in his Roscius Anglicanus. An actor 
named Jevon was once playing Prince Lycurgus in Settle’s 
The Conquest of China by the Tartars. On being vanquished 
in battle the Prince of China was to fall on the point of his 
sword rather than be taken prisoner. Fearing to take too 
many liberties with a cutting instrument and failing to see 
the significance of Settle’s direction, “Falls upon his sword,” 
Jevon, instead of descending on the point of his weapon, 
“laid it in the Scabbard at length upon the ground and fell 
upon it, saying, ‘Now I am Dead’; which put the Author into 
such a Fret, it made him speak Treble instead of Double.” 
Such a suicide as that described by Downes recalls the stage 
tradition which has Thisbe in Midsummer Night’s Dream slay 
herself with the scabbard of her lover; and that she used this 
mode of slaughter long before Jevon dispatched himself is 
proved by the words in Sharpham’s The Fleire (1607): “Like 
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Thisbe in the play, a has almosd kil’d himselfe with the 
scabbard.” 

The calamity suffered by Thisbe reminds us that sundry 
stage heroines have deprived themselves of life in a manner 
comparable to that of the lady of Pyramus. Charlotte Charke, 
the notorious daughter of Colley Cibber, relates in her auto- 
biography how she once saw an actress, who bad misplaced her 
dagger, possess sufficient presence of mind to pull a “Lady’s 
Busk from her Stays and end at once her wretched life and 
more wretched Acting.” In Green Room Gossip, attributed to 
Joseph Haslewood, occurs the following: “In Romeo and 
Juliet, as written by Shakespeare, the heroine, when she wakes, 
makes use of a dagger belonging to Romeo. In Garrick’s altera- 
tion, Juliet leaves the dagger on the table, to prevent being 
forced to marry Paris, should the draught not take effect ; con- 
sequently she has no other resource than the dagger in Romeo’s 
girdle. This practice continued (and without accident) for 
several seasons after Garrick’s first revival of the piece; but in 
Cibber’s last season at Covent Garden, when playing Juliet 
with Barry, she fumbled and fumbled—no dagger was to be 
found! At last, evidently much distressed, she held up her 
delicate hand (which was really so,) and ideally plunged the 
weapon to her heart. The audience did not laugh, but ap- 
plauded, from respect to her talents ; but the instant the curtain 
dropped laughter prevailed throughout the theater, and from 
that night Juliet has ever trusted to her own care that neces- 
sary plaything, the dagger.” 

Finally, the frequently told story of Mrs. Dancer’s death 
at Dublin, while playing Calista in Rowe’s The Fair Penitent 
is worth repeating. The actress was very near-sighted; con- 
sequently when she dropped her dagger while in the very act 
of plunging it into her breast, she searched in vain for the 
necessary instrument. Her attendant, seeing Calista’s distress, 
attempted to shove the evasive property toward her by means 
of a foot. Failing in the effort, she finally picked up the 
weapon and with great courtesy presented it to her mistress, 
who proceeded to end her life in accordance with Rowe’s stage 
direction. 
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Such incidents as those described above would seem to 
support Cooke’s declaration that the death of a hero seldom, 
or never, fails “to dissolve the strongest theatrical illusion,” f 
and Sir Walter Scott’s assertion that stage combats are “neces- / 
sarily ridiculous.” It must not be thought, however, that all © 
our early actors were as inexperienced in fencing as the major- 
ity of our recent ones seem to be. There have been numerous 
actors who have been unusually well trained in the use of the 
sword and rapier, and there are plenty of cases on record where 
two well-matched fencers have electrified the audience with 
the realism of their combats. It is well known, to illustrate, 
that Edmund Kean was an expert swordsman, who, before the 
days of his prosperity, eked out a living by giving lessons in 
fencing and boxing. Many of us have no doubt heard the 
story of his encounter with another expert swordsman. “Where 
shall I hit you, sir, to-night?” inquired the supercilious Rae, 
who was to act Richmond to Kean’s Richard. “Where you 
can, sir,” was the reply. And the contest that night was pro- 
longed and realistic. 

Again, there is every reason to believe that the stage 
duels with which Elizabethan dramatists were fond of en- 
livening their productions were introduced with the confidence 
that they would be enacted by master fencers during a period 
when tournaments and barriers were still being held, when pro- 
fessional swordsmen were frequently mutilated and occasion- 
ally killed in their public matches, and when the gallants who 
sat on the stage spent a goodly portion of their time having the 
buttons of their doublets hit by the famous Rocco Bonetti or 
learning the new tactics of the equally famous Saviolo. If 
our seventeenth century actors had not been most carefully 
trained in the use of the sword, and if they had not been will- 
ing to risk the possiblity of bodily harm for the sake of 
realism, it is hardly probable that they would have been 
expected to stage such intricate encounters as the much dis- 
cussed scene in Hamlet, laconically indicated by the “They 
catch one another’s Rapiers and both are wounded” of the 
First Quarto. Nor is it to be believed that they would have 
been entrusted with such realistic struggles as the one in Hey- 
wood and Rowley’s Fortunes by Land and Sea or that de- 
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scribed by the stage direction in Goffe’s The Raging Turk: 
“They fight and breathe; fight againe. Alchmetes takes away 
Zermes sword.” Even the combat in Dryden’s King Arthur, 
the direction for which drew the remark from Sir Walter 
Scott, already quoted, was no doubt devised for skillful fencers 
willing to take chances: “They fight with sponges in their 
hands, dipped in blood: after some equal passes and closing, 
they appear both wounded; Arthur stumbles among the trees, 
Oswald falls over him; they both rise—they close, and Arthur 
in the fall, disarms Oswald.” In the hands of two such actors 
as Betterton and Williams this scene may well have been more 
life-like than Sir Walter suspected. 

And in passing it may be asked whether the sponge-device 
in Dryden’s King Arthur may possibly throw any light on the 
direction in the quarto edition of Hamlet; “They catch one 
‘another’s Rapiers and both are wounded.” We may smile at 
the possibility of Laertes and the Prince of Denmark being 
bespattered with the visible marks of the treacherous foil, 
but it should at least be remembered that such devices as the 
puncturing of bags of blood or some other liquid can be traced 
back as far as the mystery plays and that pages of evidence 
can be adduced to show that blood was an uncommonly popular 
property amongst the “wounded” on the Elizabethan stage. 
That duelling heroes frequently bled there is no doubt. Old 
Bereblock, for example, in describing the encounter between 
Palamon and Arcite in Edwards’ play at Oxford in 1566, 
praises the third onset because “not only the movements of 
their bodies and the parrying of their swords, but even their 
wounds and blood are visible to everybody ;” and the letting 
of stage blood as well as the giving of downright blows is 
surely implied in John Palmer’s poem prefixed to the folio 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher: 


“How didst thou sway the theatre! Make us feel 
The players’ wounds were true, and their swords steel! 
Nay, stranger yet, how often did I know 

When the spectators ran to save the blow.” 


The words just quoted certainly indicate the earnestness 
with which early stage contests were sometimes presented 
Now when we remember the serious endeavor which various 
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actors have made to give a realistic effect to their stage duels 
and assassinations, it is somewhat surprising that theatrical 
records show such a small number of serious accidents that 
have happened to properly equipped players. To be sure, 
numerous accidents have occurred, but in the vast majority of 
cases they have resulted from inexperience on the part of the 
actors or upon a foolish insistence upon employing sharpened 
weapons upon the stage. Some of these accidents, in addition 
to proving interesting in themselves, will clarify the point 
just made. 

In 1673 Harris and Cademan were engaged in an encounter 
in D’Avenant’s The Man’s the Master. As a result of using 
a real rapier instead of a property, Harris pierced Cademan’s 
eye, causing not only partial blindness but paralysis as well. 
It is a well known fact that the dramatist Farquhar gave up 
acting in consequence of an injury to a fellow-actor. “Mr. 
Farquhar,” writes the author of Betterton’s History of the 
English Stage, “being to play the part of Guyomar in the 
Indian Emperor, who kills Vasquez, one of the Spanish Gen- 
erals, and forgetting to exchange his sword for a foil in the 
engagement, he wounded his brother tragedian, who acted 
Vasquez, very dangerously; and though it proved not mortal, 
yet it so shocked the natural tenderness of Mr. Farquhar’s 
temper that it put a period to his acting ever after.” In 1692 
George Powell, while playing in Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus, 
was seriously stabbed by Samuel Sandford in consequence of 
the property man’s having supplied the latter with a real dagger 
instead of the trick stage dagger ordinarily employed. Early 
in the eighteenth century a promising young actor named 
Rackstraw was playing the réle of King Darius at a booth in 
Moorfield. In the scene where he is attacked by two characters, 
one of the actors awkwardly thrust his foil into Rackstraw’s 
eye. The blade penetrated his brain; and, with a scream, the 
young player dropped dead upon the stage. Somewhat later, 
during the famous quarrel scene in the last act of Congreve’s 
Orphan, the well known actor Reddish became excited and 
thrust his sword into the breast of a player named Smith 
before the latter had time to come on guard. Smith fell 
dangerously wounded, and the play was stopped. Fleetwood’s 
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wounding of Austin at about the same time is thus described 
in Tate Wilkinson’s The Mirror, or Actor’s Tablet: “When 
Mr. Fleetwood. . . was acting Romeo at Drury Lane, he had 
forgot his foil; Mr. Austin was the Paris, and not knowing his 
danger, was determined to be courageous and fought like a 
lion, till Mr. Romeo, who fenced well and elegantly, being 
determined to conquer (in reality) whipped Mr. Austin through 
the guts sans ceremonie. Swords were then prohibited in 
consequence, and a severe penalty inflicted for wearing one on 
any account. Accidents of that sort were more likely then to 
happen than at present; as not any gentleman of the London 
Theaters, when dressed, was ever seen without a sword by his 
side.” 

The wearing of swords in the theater may have been for- 
bidden, but stage accidents did not cease. That certain actors 
insisted on using real weapons in spite of previous mishaps and 
all common sense is proved not only by incidents to be cited 
later but by Wilkinson’s own words which precede the passage 
just quoted and by another passage in the same writer’s The 
Wandering Patentee: 

“So many accidents happen yearly in every town and vil- 
lage, as should not only be a general caution to mankind, but 
particularly on the stage, not only as to firearms, but more so 
as to swords. Actors too frequently (against all caution, expe- 
rience and observation) will let a real sword, hanger, or broad- 
sword be trusted within their grasp, and when in the heat of 
action they either forget the real danger, or are panic struck, 
and retreat when they should advance with vigor.” A few 
years later James Boaden pointed out the danger of stage duels 
from another angle. “I wish, like the French, we could do 
away with all these fencing matches upon the stage, where the 
skill is so little likely to be equal, and awkwardness may be 
fatal.” 

When Wilkinson wrote the words just quoted, he possibly 
had in mind a recent occurrence at Drury Lane. In 1791 
Michael Kelly and Palmer were performing in the opera 
The Siege of Belgrade. “During the fight with scimitars,” 
says Kelly, “Palmer left his head totally unguarded, and re- 
ceived so severe a blow in the forehead that the blood spouted 
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all over the stage.” Or more probably he had in mind the 
death of Ratchford, who was run through the body during a 
combat in The Death of Captain Cook, an adaptation from 
the French acted at Covent Garden, March 16, 1789. This is 
another accident due to the negligence of the property man, 
who had issued a real sword instead of a foil. As late as 1859 
we have an interesting instance of rare presence of mind and 
theatrical assinity illustrated by J. C. Cowper and John Warner 
respectively. Warner, who was playing Richmond to Cowper’s 
Richard at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, insisted on wearing 
during the performance a large, sharp cavalry sword. During 
the well known combat on Bosworth Field he struck Cowper 
a smart blow, which, landing on the right temple, descended 
and gashed the nose. Cowper was picked up later, bathed in 
blood, but thanks to his nerve and self-possession, the audience 
remained ignorant of the serious accident that had occurred. 

Other accidents of more or less interest are Tate Wilkin- 
son’s “honourable scar obtained in Bosworth Field ;” Charles 
Kemble’s wounding of a barrister named Turner on the same 
famous field,—an instance of a novice trying to fence against 
an accomplished swordsman: Penley’s injury received in 1816 
while playing Roderigo in The Merchant of Venice; Wemyss’s 
loss of two front teeth, knocked out in a stage duel with Edwin 
Forrest in 1832; and Gustavus Vaughan Brooke’s severe wound 
received at Dundee in 1841—another casualty of Bosworth 
Field. 

Of course numerous similar accidents have happened in the 
theaters of Europe and America. They sometimes occur even 
at the present time. The important thing to remember is that 
they happen, like most of those cited above, as the result of 
inexperience or pure carelessness rather than as the result of 
realistic fencing by carefully coached and evenly matched 
opponents. 

Sometimes, however, it should be mentioned in conclusion, 
bodily injury has been inflicted by the stage sword and dagger 
in consequence of something other than awkward or indif- 
ferent handling. Actors have occasionally been so carried away 
by the parts which they were playing that they have lost 
control of themselves completely. Plutarch tells the story of a 
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Roman actor named Aesopus who identified himself so thor- 
oughly with the rdle of Atreus that during the excitement of 
planning his vengeance he slew with his sword a slave who 
approached him. We have already referred to Junius Brutus 
Booth chasing the frightened Richmond from the stage to 
the street. On one occasion Mrs. Crawford, in the rdle of 
“the Grecian Daughter,” stabbed Dionysius (John Palmer) 
so energetically that the Sicilian tyrant felt the effects of the 
blow for several months. The Secret History of the Green 
Room (1792) atrributes the wound to the failure of the spring 
in the stage dagger to function properly, but Davies and other 
explain it by the “earnestness” of the lady. Personal animos- 
ity, too, has sometimes led to personal injury. It is said, for 
example, by the early biographer of Robert Wilks that this 
great actor and Mrs. Rogers sometimes quarreled on account 
of his attentions to another female. “Nay, one Night it rose 
to so extraordinary a pitch that the Part obliging Mr. Wilks 
to embrace the lady very close, she laid hold of the Opportunity, 
and gave his cheek so handsome a Bite, that the Mark of her 
teeth remain’d, and the Blood followed very plentifully.” 
Woodward, says John Davies in his Life of Garrick, out of 
professional jealousy once deliberately stuck a fork into the 
hand of Mrs. Clive during the supper-scene in The Taming of 
the Shrew. 

More to the point are those occurrences where weapons 
more dignified than bicuspids and table-forks have been em- 
ployed to even old scores. Elizabeth Barry once quarreled with 
Mrs. Boutell regarding the possession of a certain veil. Later, 
while playing Roxana in Lee’s The Rival Queens, she used the 
blunted stage dagger so vigorously on her rival queenship as 
to pierce her breast through all the paraphernalia of an eight- 
eenth century tragedy queen. The story is sometimes told that 
the famous Peg Woffington, becoming jealous of Mrs. Bellamy 
on account of her superior wardrobe, attempted a similar stab- 
bing. Mrs. Bellamy in her spirited account of the notorious 
quarrel between the rival stars does not mention the stabbing, 
but she does say that on one occasion Mrs. Woffington was 
so violent in her acting as to drive the poor Persian Princess 
(Mrs. Bellamy) off the carpet and administer the coup de 
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grace almost behind the scenes. We may rest assured that this 
departing blow was not gently bestowed. That even contemp- 
orary actors are not always above such methods is revealed 
by the interesting testimony given in May, 1919, at the Marly- 
bone County Court, London, when one John Russell Bogue 
swore that a certain theatrical manager not only refused to 
pay salaries, but frequently swore on the stage and once so 
belabored the deponent with a stage sword that said deponent 
was left “one mass of bruises,” although he wore a “thick 
leather pad” and paper under his clothes. 

Instances are rather frequent in modern fiction of jealous 
or envious actors converting stage encounters into actual ones; 
and possibly some of these situations were suggested by Peter 
Paterson’s elaborate version (Glimpses of Real Life, pp. 317- 
20) of a murder, about 1840, during the performance of Wil- 
liam Tell in a New York theater—a story which professes to 
be true in all details but the names of the actors concerned. 

The incidents above are sufficient to illustrate the dangers 
which have always been attendant upon the employment of the 
stage sword and dagger—the absurdity that often results from 
indifference or inexperience on the one hand and the serious 
consequences that may sometimes result from too much realism 
on the other. In view of such considerations, is the modern 
play-goer who has had more or less experience in fencing to 
laugh in derision at the encounters which he sometimes wit- 
nesses in the playhouse? Without attempting to revive an 
old controversy that was carried on for generations, he can at 
least call attention to the fact that the use of real swords upon 
the stage has never been conducive to self-possession and life- 
like effort on the part of actors participating in make-believe 
combats. He is perhaps justified, too, in reminding members 
of the corps theatric that fencing is an art which cannot be 
mastered in a season, and in submitting for their consideration 
the comment of an old eighteenth century classicist: “The 
introduction of this barbarism we have already decried, but 
since it is so established that there is scarce an English tragedy, 
but what has a death before the curtain, surely it is much more 
decent for the performer to kill, and be killed, secundum artem, 
than jabbed to death after the manner of an assassination.” 


A Poet From Bardstown 


Rosert T. 
Lexington, Virginia 

On the Kentucky plantation where Stephen Collins Foster 
one June morning, when the mocking birds were singing and 
“the darkies were gay,” composed and his sister sang, “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” there was among those first delighted 
listeners who paused in their tasks to hear the immortal song 
at its birth, a slave girl in whose soul were strange melodies of 
her own. Born of free people of color, she was bonded to the 
owner of this plantation, yet her soul must be free. Faithful 
in her work, respectful and obedient, she was yet a dangerous 
character among slaves, being too spirited. Hence her master 
ordered her to leave, fearing she would demoralize discipline in 
the quarters. She demanded to be taken away as she had been 
brought—in a wagon; and it was so done. It seems that one- 
half of her blood was African and the other half was divided 
between Indian and English, though it is impossible to be 
sure of the exact proportion. An account of her in those days 
by one who knew her reveals her as one of nature’s poets—a 
Phyllis Wheatley of the wash-tubs. “She was very fervent in 
her religious devotions and a very hard worker. She would 
sometimes wash nearly all night and then have periods of 
prayer and exaltation. Then again during the day she would 
draw from her bosom a favorite book and pause to read over 
the wash-tub. She had a strong dramatic instinct and would 
frequently make up little plays of her own and represent each 
character vividly.” 

Of such mothers are seers and poets born. And so in this 
story it is to be. 


At the age of twenty, while yet a slave, she was married, 
under the common law—though marriage it was not called—to 
a Scotch Irishman, a prominent citizen of Louisville, her em- 
ployer at the time, who was distinguished by a notably hand- 
some physique and a great fondness for books. Of this union 
was born, at Bardstown, a son, the subject of this sketch. 
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The vision-seeing slave mother, her mind running on the 
bondage of her people, named her son Joseph, in the hope of 
his becoming great in the service of his people, like the Joseph 
of biblical story. The boy’s earliest education was in song 
and story invented and sung or told by his mother. At ten 
years of age he went to work in a brick yard of Louisville to 
help support her. Even there the faculty that afterwards dis- 
tinguished him appears in action, to his relief in time of 
trouble. Bigger boys, white and black, working in the same 
yard, hazed and harried him. Fighting to victory was out of 
the question, against such odds. Brains won where brawn 
was wanting. He observed that the men at their noon rest- 
hour, the time of his distress, told stories and laughed. Fe 
couldn’t join them, but he tried story-telling in the boy group. 
It worked. The men, hearing the laughter, came over and 
joined them. The persecuted boy became the entertainer of 
both groups. He had won mastery by wit, the proudest mas- 
tery in the world. 

Then, until he was twenty-two years of age, he was a 
teamster on the levee. At this time the desire for an educa- 
tion got possession of him and he entered a night school—the 
primary grade. Even the alphabet had to be acquired again. 
Hard toil and the struggle to get on had not killed his soul 
but had wiped out his acquisitions of knowledge. In two terms 
he was qualified to teach. He is now the principal of the 
Samuei Coleridge-Taylor High School in Louisville, the author 
of several books, and a story-teller in great demand. This is 
Joseph Seamon Cotter. 

“Never heard of him.” 

“Of course not. You have heard only of Booker T. 
Washington, Paul Laurence Dunbar, and the Georgia Min- 
istrels. And Blind Boone, of course. And you know only— 
but the chances are you don’t know the soul of any negro. 
Let me introduce you to Joseph S. Cotter, poet, teacher, fabu- 
list, sage.” 

It was at Bardstown, February 2, 1861, that he was born. 
Let Bardstown be put on the literary map of America, not 
because Stephen Collins Foster wrote “My Old Kentucky 
Home” there, but because one was born there the latchet of 
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whose poetic shoes he was not worthy to unloose. I have given 
this sketch the title of “A Poet from Bardstown.” The title 
that first suggested itself was “A Bard from Bardstown,” for 
Cotter, in genius, is bardlike. But not so in appearance. Bards 
have long, unkempt, white hair, which mingles with beards 
that rest on their bosoms. Cotter’s square-cut chin is clean- 
shaven, and his cranium shows like a harvest moon. 

But he makes poems and invents and discovers stories, and, 
bard-like, recites or relates them to whatever audience may 
call for them—in schools, in churches, at firesides. Minus the 
hairy habiliments he is a bard. Some of his stories come out 
of Africa and are “different,” as the word goes. Some are 
“current among the colored folks of Louisville.” These, too, 
are different. Some are tragedies and some are comedies and 
some are tragi-comedies of everyday life among the negroes. 
I will give one entire tale here, selecting this particular one be- 
cause of its brevity, not pre-eminence. The title may best be 
omitted, for it does not do justice to the story. 

“Madam,” said the negro principal of a public school to an 
old negro woman who was washing, “I wish your boy to attend 
my school.” 

“Whose boy?” asked the old woman as she straightened up 
and wiped the suds from her arms. 

“Your boy, madam.” 

“Well, if he’s my boy, I reckon I’ll look atter him.” 

She placed one hand on the rim of the tub and resumed 
washing with the other. 

Every few seconds she would change her position, allow- 
ing each hand a rest period. She would also change the pitch 
of a negro melody she was singing, accordingly. 

“*Fesser,” she said, “is you still waitin’ ?” 

“T am, madam.” 

“°*Fesser, you cyarn’t get dis boy.” 

“Madam, I'll stay and argue with you.” 

“T won’t argue wid you, ’fesser. I’se got ter argue wid dese 
suds. Does you heah?” 

“Your boy, madam, is running wild.” 

“*Fesser, you don’t need ter run. You kin jes’ walk. I’se 
mighty perlite, but does you see dat gate?” 
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The principal started toward the gate. In passing an ant-hill 
he walked around it. As he reached the corner of the house 
a large fierce dog sprang at him. He spoke to the dog, and 
patted its head. The dog wagged its tail and followed him 
to the gate. After much trouble he opened and closed the gate 
and started off at a brisk pace. 

“*Fesser! ’Fesser!” cried the old woman, “you kin hab 
dis boy. Come back an’ git him right now.” 


The principal returned and asked the old woman what had 
converted her. 


“Tt was dem ways of yourn, ’fesser. You's got er mighty 
good heart in you, ’kase you walked erround dem ants. Dat’s 
jes’ de heart I wants ter beat fer my boy. Dat dog bites most 
folks, but you jes’ charmed all de fight outen him. My boy’s 
got er lot of fight an’ some meanness in him, but I sees you 
kin charm dem out. Most folks leave dat gate open, but you 
jes’ kept on till you closed it. I knows you'll keep at dis boy 
till you makes er man outen him. MHeah’s de boy, ’fesser. 
Jes’ take him erlong.” 


As the principal and boy walked in the street the old 
woman stood at the gate and said: “Jes’ look at dat boy of 
mine ; he’s walkin’ lack de ’fesser erready.” 


That’s good story telling, but not Cotter’s best. “The Boy 
and the Ideal,” a sort of fable or allegory, is as good as any- 
thing of its kind that any Greek ever invented, whether Aesop 
or Plato. But the tragi-comedies are the best of his stories. 

It is of a little volume entitled Negro Tales that I am think- 
ing. Here we have the story-teller—the “born” one, if you 
choose—and the sage—the “natural” one, if again you choose; 
the teacher, too, but more, and truly, the artist. For the 
wisdom of the raconteur not only appears in observations, 
maxims—invented ones—and inuendoes, but also is held in solu- 
tion in the story itself. Proof of consummate art? Yes—Uncle 
Remus in reality, and not exactly so. No copy. Not every 
like is the same. But Negro Tales—with this comment I 
leave Cotter the fabulist—Negro Tales is worthy of a place 
on your shelves with your loved Uncle Remus series. 
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Well might one expect a teacher, if he writes verse, to 
write didactic verse. But I think you will pronounce him to 
be an extraordinary teacher and verse-writer who writes thus: 


Thrice blessed is he who wields the flail 
Upon this century’s threshing floor. 
A few slight strokes by him avail 
More than a hundred would of yore. 


Around him lies the ripened grain 
From every land and every age. 

The weakest thresher should attain 
Unto the wisdom of the sage. 


Ambitious youth, this is the wealth 
The ages have bequeathed to thee. 
Thou canst not take thy share by stealth- 
Nor by mere ingenuity. 
Thy better self must spur thee on 
To win what has made thy own; 
No hand but labor’s yet has drawn 
The sweets that labor’s hand has sown. 


In verse presuming to be lyrical we hearken for the lyrical 
cry. Though our poet is very much of a philosopher, as later 
will be shown, yet that cry is in his lines, melodiously uttered, 
and poignant. 

The flowers take the tears 
Of the weeping night 
And give them to the sun 
For the day’s delight. 
My passion takes the joys 
Of the laughing day 
And melts them into tears 
For my heart’s decay. 


The sweet sadness of those stanzas lingers with one. A 
stanza from a poem entitled “The Nation’s Neglected Child” 
will help us to their secret: 


I am not thy pampered steed, 
I am not thy welcome dog; 
I am of a lower breed 
Even than thy Berkshire hog: 
I am thy neglected child— 
Make me grow, but keep me wild. 
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In many of Cotter’s verses there is a sonorous flow which 
is evidence of poetic power made creative by passion. Didacti- 
cism and philosophy do not destroy the lyrical quality. In “The 
Book’s Creed” this teacher-poet makes an appeal to his gener- 
ation to be as much alive and as creative as the creed makers 
of other days were. To the slaves of the letter, the mummers 
of mere formulas, he thus addresses: 


You are dead to all the Then, 

You are dead to all the Now, 
If you hold that former men 

Wore the garland for your brow. 


Time and tide were theirs to brave, 
Time and tide are yours to stem. 
Bow not o’er their open grave 
Till you drop your diadem. 
Honor all who strove and wrought, 
Even to their tears and groans; 
But slay not your honest thought 
Through your reverence for their bones. 


Cotter is a wizard at rhyming. His “Sequel to the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” surpasses the original—Browning’s—in 
technique,—that is, in rushing rhythms and ingenious rhymes. 
It is an incredible success, with no hint of a tour-de-force per- 
formance. Its content, too, is worthy of the metrical achieve- 
ment. 

Like Dunbar, he is a satirist of his people—or certain types 
of his people—a gentle, humorous, affectionate satirist. His 
medium for satire is dialect, inevitably. Sententious wisdom, 
irradiated with humor, appears in these pieces in homely garb. 
In standard English, without satire or humor, that wisdom thus 
appears : 


What deeds have sprung from plow and pick! 
What bank-rolls from tomatoes! 

No dainty crop of rhetoric 
Can match one of potatoes. 


The gospel of work has been set forth by our poet in a 
four-act poetic drama entitled Caleb, the Degenerate. All the 
characters are negroes. The form is blank verse—blank verse 
of a very high order, too. The language, like Shakespeare’s— 
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though Browning rather than Shakespeare is suggested—is 
always that of a poet. The wisdom is that of a man who has 
observed closely and pondered deeply. Idealistic, philosophical, 
poetical—that describes it. It is the production of no ordinary 
ability. 

“Best bard, because the wisest,” says our Israfel. Verily. 
“Sage” I have called this man as well as “bard.” The proof 


is in poems and tales, and also in apothegms. Let me give 
proof. 


THE NEGRO’S TEN COMMANDMENTS 


I 
Thy fathers’ God forsake not and thy manhood debase not, and 
thou shalt cease to say: “I am a Negro, therefore I cannot.” 
II 
Be not ashamed of thy physical self lest thy ideal be iowered, and 
thou proclaim thyself thy brother’s servant. 
Til 
Thou must have thy own David to psalm thy praise and thy own 
Ezekiel to vision thy valley of dry bones. 
IV 
In the fields shalt thou grow brawn and brew ease, but in the city 
shall come to thee the steel of endurance, the vision of conquest. 
Vv 
Read not thyself out of toiling with the hands, and toil not thyself out 
of reading; for reading creates dreams, and toiling makes one akin to 
the ox. Therefore he who simply dreams is dying, and he who dreams 
not is already dead. 
VI 
Make thou thy thought inter-racial and thy life artistic, and destiny 
shall be one long path of glory. 
VII 
Learn thou the worth of a dollar and how to keep it from damning 
thee. 
VIII 
So long as thy brother must buy thy daily bread just so long will 
he lower thy genius, culture, and manhood to the price thereof. Secure 
thou thy own bread, if thou wouldest settle thy standing among men. 
Ix 
Socially thou shalt go no nearer thy brother than he come to thee. 
Aversion in him should slay the thought of advance in thee. 
x 
If thou hast a mind to live by being honest, industrious, frugal and 
self-sacrificing, remain in the South where thou shalt surely reap thy 
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character’s worth: but if thou hast a mind to die through sloth, ignor- 
ance and folly, get thee far from it, for the burden of burying such is 
becoming intolerable. 

Admirable wisdom is here admirably expresed for any man. 
Wonderful in a man who at twenty-four was a hard-toiling 
teamster. 


Joseph Seamon Cotter is now sixty years of age. The best 
of him, I believe, is yet to be given forth, in song, story, pre- 
cept, and drama. His nature is opulent—the cultivation began 
late, and the harvest is yet to be. 

The chief event of his life, I doubt not, remains to be men- 
tioned—a very sad one. This was the untimely death of his 
poet-son. Joseph S. Cotter, Jr., dead at twenty-three years, 
left behind a thin volume of lyrics, under the title of The 
Band of Gideon, which bears the distinct stamp of genius. I 
think only a negro could have produced the strangely powerful 
title poem. It is the spirit of the old Spirituals re-incarnated 
in an art-form of high beauty and mighty appeal. That some 
idea of the crescent promise of this Negro Lycidas may be had 


by the reader I will quote here a briefer and slighter piece than 
the lyric mentioned : 


RAIN MUSIC 


On the dusty earth-drum 
Beats the falling rain; 

Now a whispered murmur, 
Now a louder strain. 


Slender silvery drumsticks, 
On the ancient drum, 

Beat the mellow music, 
Bidding life to come. 


Chords of earth awakened, 
Notes of greening spring, 

Rise and fall triumphant 
Over everything. 


Slender silvery drumsticks 
Beat the long tattoo— 

God the Great Musician 
Calling life anew. 
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Born of his sorrow was this lyric of the father: 


O my way and thy way, 
And life’s joy and wonder, 

And thy day and my day 
Are cloven asunder. 


O my trust and thy trust, 
And fair April weather, 

And thy dust and my dust 
Shall mingle together. 


“Can sic chiels be among us and we not ken?” It seems so. 
Since before Dunbar was heard of, Cotter’s verses have been 
appearing in Louisville papers. His first booklet was published 
or printed—at his own expense—twenty years ago. The world 
could accept but one Negro poet, and circumstances favored 
Dunbar. “There are more heroes than niches in our temples 
of fame,” said a wise man. Between Cotter and Dunbar, as 
between Burns and Lapraik, there was an exchange of poetic 
epistles. There is no marked disparity in the friendly contest. 
By no means do I think that Dunbar’s mantle fell upon Cotter. 
Cotter’s mantle is his own. It was already upon his shoulders 
when he introduced Dunbar to a Louisville audience. 

That this mantle is the prophet’s no less than the singing 
robe of the lyricist this sonnet, among much else, may be offered 
in evidence: 

THE PROPHET 


He saw Life masquerade in Babylon, 
He saw Life jaded by the mystic Nile, 
While weaving tapestry of brick and stone 
To mesh its merriment and seal its smile. 
He brought the fore-time to this after-time, 
He questioned workers, warriors, poets, sages. 
Then whispered to himself: “Nor tribe, nor clime, 
Nor God, nor Devil can unwed the ages.” 
The Prophet felt the ache that we are feeling, 
The Prophet saw the greed that bows us under; 
And heard the echo of our tense appealing 
For brotherhood that dares not halt nor blunder. 
The Past will be the Present. Let us make 
Today tomorrow for our children’s sake. 
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Magic in the English and Scottish Ballads 


F. Livincston Joy 
Oberlin College 

Study of the English and Scottish ballads soon reveals the 
fact that a rather large percentage of the three hundred and 
five ballads in Professor Child’s delightful collection are un- 
marked by any active manifestation of the wonder-working 
agent called magic. In ballad precincts, to be sure, an occa- 
sional turn in a forest path may bring one plump against a 
genuine old witch, but every auld wife who shambles down 
an English lane, in balladry, is assuredly not a magician. More- 
over, the curse, once a fine and impressive sort of magic, often 
survives as but a degenerate reminder of the imprecations in 
which, once upon a time, an ignorant tribesman put his hope 
of food, of health, of happiness, of life itself. The oak trees 
are merely oak trees in the “forest of merry Sherwood”—not 
even distant kin, as far as the tie of superstition is concerned, 
to the oak which in ancient days was compliant instrument of 
sorcerer or priest. Even in a number of love ballads, the 
young people have that degree of efficiency where magic 
powders and potions may be safely dispensed with. 

In examining the mass of ballads which do, to some extent 
or other, bear the unmistakable stamp of magic, we discover 
a variety of instrumentalities. There is, for one thing, the 
ballad where the magician himself—more often, the magician 
herself—presides over creatures and events of the narrative, as 
when the lady from a foreign land harps and carps Thomas 
Rymer away; or, if we dare venture into the strange country 
invaded long ago by the “noble King Arthur,” there is King 
Cornwall, beheaded in his own castle. The “vile rank” mother- 
in-law of Sweet Willie's Lady; Young Hastings the Groom, 
who possesses the skill, as well as the inclination, to cast a 
mist over the natural guardians of the highborn lady whom 
he proposes to steal; Thomas Potts, successfully carrying off 
the double réle of serving-man and “phisityan good,” and, in 
his capacity of medicine man, making wounds to heal by the 
simple expediency of a clapping on of hands and a muttering 
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of “some kind of words,”—all these are real wonder-work- 
ers. In many a ballad, however, the operator becomes less 
conspicuous than the luckless person towards whom he directs 
his machinations, for the source of power may be obscurely 
suggested in one recital, as it may be vividly presented in an- 
other. To take an instance or two, the mortal mother, trans- 
ported from earth and from human babe to become the “Queen 
of Elfan’s” nurse, laments a situation brought about by an 
agent whom we do not see. And the ill-fated children, doomed 
by a step-mother to assume the shape of a loathsome worm 
and a “machrel of the sea,” hold our attention, rather than 
the “gay lady” who wrought the havoc. By the time the 
listener catches up with the happenings that befall Masery and 
her brother, their transformation into disgusting animal shapes 
has been completely, not to say neatly, brought to pass. An 
especially fascinating subject—for he seems almost a willing 
subject, rather than a victim of sorcery—is the turtle-dove 
which the Earl of Mar’s daughter, on a summer’s day, coaxes 
from his perch upon a high tower into what the bird, or his 
crafty mother, has good reason for regarding as a more at- 
tractive perch; namely, a cage o’ guid red gold. The Earl’s 
daughter is herself captivated by the charm which the dove’s 
witch mother is operating from her distant domicile in “foreign 
isles”: what, during the “live-lang day,”. was at best a pretty 
bird, turns out to be, “about the evening tide,” no other than 
young Florentine, as fair a knight as he was fair dove. 

On occasion, media of the mystic power are animals. Now 
a wily parrot with prescience certainly more than human ; now a 
bonny bird; now a milk-white steed traveling swifter than the 
wind—he may even have nostrils breathing fiery flame—are 
the ensnared and the ensnaring agents. In one interesting 
ballad, one that touches intimately the every-day life of the 
crude folk who often, no doubt, forgot their own troubles in 
the recital of the domestic worries of the ballad characters, 
a “master-kid,” granted the unconventional freedom of run- 
ning beneath a lady’s bed, possesses real potency. The killing 
of the kid helps to bring to Willie a bonny young son and to 
break avery wicked spell. Inspection of the full field at our 
command shows that the magician, as he survives on the com- 
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paratively scant ground of the English and Scottish ballads, 
does not restrict himself to persons and their words and their 
acts, nor to the lower forms of animal life. I may here 
merely hint of his invasion of the vegetable kingdom, also; 
of his far stride from hell to heaven; of his easy manipulation 
of wind and darkness, moon and clouds, paling sun and raging 
sea. But about these marvels later. 

Wind and rain and upstarting moon are, indeed, choice 
confederates of those who exercise magic power. Although 
the setting of the ballad story is essentially that constructed 
from the meagre experience of the folk who sang them, yet 
the atmosphere is somewhat denser for the presence of phe- 
nomena that only magicians are fitted to explain. The place and 
the time, as well as the persons, animals, plants, and objects, 
are infused with this eerie ether of unreality. The chosen 
place may be 


“—-whare white lillies grow, 
In the bottom of the sea.” 


It may, on the contrary, be some mysterious Hill o’ Heaven, 
for the winging orbit of a magician’s faith and fancy, let us 


not forget, may in its journey’s length be like the roaming 
sweep of Emerson’s 


“Bird that from the nadir’s floor 
To the zenith’s top can soar.” 


If the sorcerer prefer to go with feet to the earth, the staging 
of his short drama may be a haunted hill “near sharp haw- 
thorn.” The operation of magic is not always in the open, 
however, and the castle or tower looming up before the in- 
nocent wayfarer is not precisely a castle or tower shaped 
with hands. Sometimes the structure is a bonnie hall, with 
roof of beaten gold and floor of crystal. In a pinch, an old 
nut-shell answers admirably. The favorite time may be the - 
witching hour of midnight, or the hours just before the going 
down of the sun. Events may have a way of happening in 
the “twinkling of an ee” or through three-and-twenty years 
of crowded living. Somehow, the music of silver bells and 
ringing bridles, not to mention lightsome bugles, is in pleasant 
accord with sound slumber in the shade of an apple tree. 


—~ 
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Three notes from a grass-green horn, moreover, may set hal- 
low-even echoes flying far ayont the gowany bank where the 
queen strokes back into human form a spell-bound mortal. 
Rustling leaves may stir from sleep too profound for the stamp- 
ing of a solicitous steed or the flapping of a gos-hawk’s fran- 
tic wings to be availing. The rising of a mist, the coming of 
rain, the twilight of a wood, the rocking of an earthquake, seem 
not so much natural phenomena, in ballad land, as they seem 
supernatural. As for wading forty days through red blood to 
the knees, with the roaring of the ocean off somewhere in 
the perpetual darkness and the immeasurable distance,—such 
an incident becomes, through the art of these ancient creators 
of illusion, as completely a matter in course as mist and rain 
and dimming wood grow, by the same whimsical agency, com- 
pletely foreign to a human world accustomed to quiet accept- 
ance of the reign of what it terms “natural law.” 

To one grown accustomed to the impression of the vast 
multiplicity of detail—the minute particles, so to speak, of the — 
magic in the ballads—and the monotonous repetition of what 
one suspects are favorite stock pieces, the truly narrow range 
of supernatural power in the ballads under discussion is per- 
ceived with a degree of surprise. When we view the matter 
with a statistician’s eyes, we begin to realize how very limited 
must have been both the geographical and the mental territory 
from which English and Scottish tradition gathered up its 
relics of a primitive or even a storied past. I do not have 
reference here to, nor do I ignore, the great reach of sources— 
Oriental, European, Northern—lying back of balladry in gen- 
eral. But in these particular songs, as they actually survive 
for us, the visible horizon is of limited circumference. This 
situation, after all, seems a plausible one. Reflection suggests 
that it is characteristic of ballad singers to stay close inside 
the circle of their own environment; to ask nothing of others 
but freedom to play in happy self-forgetfulness with the toys 
their own hands and hearts love best. This trait seems to 
belong also to the modern ballader as we know him in Amer- 
ica, be he cow-boy or lumber-jack. Even in his borrowing, 
he reserves the liberty, by a process of which he is uncon- 
scious, to eject and to adapt. Very, very often he invents. 
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To be fleetingly specific with respect to the comparatively 
narrow limitations of our chosen field of magic, let us glance 
at a representative group of subjects which operators in the 
English and Scottish ballads employ. Animals constitute 
such a group. Birds are rather prominent instruments of 
magic, some of them appearing in shape-shifting processes 
where the magician’s malice may assume the form of swan, 
dove, goshawk, stork, or eagle. Larks, sparrows, ravens, popin- 
jays, cocks, buntlins, and the parrot must be counted in this 
company of feathered subjects. The larks are sometimes sing- 
ing and the parrots are usually talking, at times with an un- 
natural intelligence. Domestic animals are at hand—cows, 
hounds, asses, swine, horses, and a puzzling “cat o clay with 
writin.” The swine have an uncomfortable faculty of appear- 
ing in dreams. Seas and streams give up their fish for the 
operation of marvels, and such water-loving creatures as the 
eel, the trout, and the mackerel come to land. When one com- 
pelling enchantress blows a loud and shrill blast from her horn, 


“—a’ the fish come her untill 
But the proud machrel of the sea.” 


Our review of animals cannot be nearly complete unless 
we venture beyond the cottage enclosure, into neighboring 
park or forest. The gentle white hind, the dun deer, the hare, 
the more fearsome wolf, or bear, hide in these wooded re- 
treats. The wild boar greatly delights the soul of the hunter 
of magic game, especially such a boar as the “pretty spotted 
pig” that loses his head as the price of disenchantment, or 
such a wild boar as confounds King Arthur’s companions when 
the boy in the mantle challenges the knights to a test of chastity. 
Several beasts are selected, plainly enough, for their loathsome- 
ness,—the toad, the esk, the adder, the serpent, the laidley 
worm. It would not do to overlook the lion, clearly an im- 
ported brute; nor the great silkie in the sea, who has a way 
of becoming, on shore, a man and companion of mortals. Con- 
spicuous at the end of our procession is a fiery beast both 
ferocious and vague, although he has the very specific quality 
of “setting fire to the land.” An “ape in hell” deserves 
honorable mention; as do, perhaps, three hell-hounds “wait- 
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ing” poor Margret’s “soul to keep.” For a boy trailer of 
circuses, this enumeration may seem satisfyingly long, yet, if 
a lover of folk-ballads cold de-humanize himself sufficiently 
to reduce bird, beast, and fish down to the cold, rigid columns 
of a highly methodical schedule, the resulting table would show, 
as was stated above, a surprisingly limited area of the animal 
world. 

Even the concisest review of our subject must hold some 
notice of the persons touched by the magic of the English and 
Scottish ballads. It is noticeable that, rustic as the ballads are 
and simple as the reciter is, the persons entangled by secret 
forces stand on higher strata of society than is implied in the 
term folk. And is not this quite naturally so? The little 
girl in a tenement basement need not, in her play-hour imagin- 
ings, have for companion the shabby child at the opposite side 
of the ill-smelling court. She chooses, rather, to conjure up 
the image of the lace-bonneted head and the beribboned frock 
of that other little girl who rode by, one day, in a shiny 
limousine. So these humble singers of old-time song let their 
fancies bring captive to rapt listeners the king, knights, prin- 
cesses with which a long tradition and a feudal environment 
was peopled. To me, at least, comes the reflection that while 
the folk were thus surrendering themselves to the relaxation 
which the play spirit brings to all who invoke her gift, they 
were, above and beyond everything else, reaching to pluck from 
the tree of life fruit that should satisfy the human-old hunger 
for beauty and growth and happiness. For magic has done its 
part in the upward trend of the race. 

It little matters, therefore, whether the ballads are “taken 
down from the lips of an old lady of Annandale,” or from “the 
singing of James Smith,” or from an “old cotter woman,” or 
patched together from the tattered memory of somebody’s 
decrepit grandmother. Whatever or whoever the means of 
transmission, it is conspicuously true that the singer likes to 
put himself into a society more splendid than that which moves 
past the low lintel of a lime-washed cottage or down between 
the daffodowndilly rows of a peasant’s humble garden. Hence 
the female character, so to speak, of the ballad story is usually 
a princess or an earl’s daughter, or at least a “lady.” The 


— 
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male character is the king or king’s son, a lord or a lord’s son, 
a knight,—rather rarely the son of a butcher or baker or candle- 
stick maker. An unusual and an undoubted exception to this 
general tendency to spin the narrative thread—and the magic 
spell—about persons of wealth and blue blood is that of a 
blacksmith who shifts rapidly from the form of a dove to 
that of a trout, from trout to grayhound, from grayhound to 
gilt saddle, and on through a whirl of transformations which 
finally win his “lady-love.” She, by the way, though plainly 
above the blacksmith’s station in life, is so distinctly his match 
in the technique of shapeshifting as to justify the ballad cap- 
tion of “The Twa Magicians.” 

A persistently prevalent and certainly a conspicuous opera- 
tor of magic in the ballads is the step-mother. A perusal of 
these step-mother passages, indeed, is conducive to meditation 
on the psychological conditions that lie at the source of the 
ancient prejudice still lurking even in American localities where 
we boast of our low percentage of illiteracy. Malice ac- 
cumulated from centuries of resentful suspicion seems to be 
festering in some of these recitals of a step-mother’s jealousies. 
One speculates on the probability that the very absorption of 
this poison of malice has, by a transformative process of its 
own, made the character of step-mother suffer a hideous change 
into one of the most powerfully evil magicians in the whole 
ballad field. These step-mothers run the gamut from the 
disagreeable, though possibly not magical, “ill woman’ who 
breaks up the family by packing off to sea her three sons for 
blundering into loving her step-daughters too well, to the 
“Spindleton queen” changed into a “loathesome toad” as part 
payment for her exercise of wicked agencies. A detailed 
consideration of ballad step-mothers must be reserved for a 
larger time and space. So, too, the contemplation of other 
individuals under the cloud of magic. They make a motley 
assembly,—harper, beggarman, witch, king, boy, knight, lover, 
maid, wife; an unborn babe whose chance to live rests in the 
homeopathic potency of a crude waxen image; one King of 
the Jews, in the light of whose star men illiterate and men 
lettered have reverentially sought realization of their long ' 
dream of immortality and God. 
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The materialistic note dominant in all magic is sounded 
again and again in the ballads. Burlow-Beanie grants the 
gift of a “faire sword” which enables Arthur to strike off the 
head of King Cornwall, thereby breaking that magician’s en- 
chanting power. The same Burlow-Beanie produces a gold 
wand, three strokes of which solve Arthur’s problem of in- 
ducing a balky steed to convert his immobility into action so 
swift as to suggest to the reciter the simile of a spark flying 
out of fire. Magical power, flowing along its time-worn chan- 
nel of contiguity, causes almost any object coming into contact 
with the body to take on magic import. A green mantle spreads 
dismay through the court of Queen Guinevere; combs released 
from a lady’s hair and a loosed left shoe reclaim Willie’s wife 
from the influence of sorcery. “Dove Isabel” is made to say to 
Kemp Owyne, who has come from afar to break with three 
kisses the charm by which her step-mother holds her in Craigy’s 
sea,— 

“Here is a royal belt,— 
That I have found in the green sea; 
And while your body it is on, 
Drawn shall your blood never be; ' 
But if you touch me, tail or fin, i 
I vow my belt your death shall be.” 


Vagrant thoughts set one to wondering if this death-dealing 
belt can belong to the same class as the belt in a certain ballad 
sung, according to Mr. Child, in the province of Turin. The 
story runs that a beautiful woman, whom a hunter finds under 
a rock, presents him with a box for his wife. An explosive 
girdle, intended to bring about the death of the wife, is within 
the box, which he is enjoined not to open. The hunter is more 
curious than discreet: he opens the box, and “is so badly in- 
jured by the detonation which follows” that he can just manage 
to drag himself home to die. No belt in our English and Scot- 
tish ballads thus partakes manifestly of the nature of an 
infernal machine. Perhaps these comparatively late practi- 
tioners are so far removed from the mental states of the 
genuinely primitive folk who preceded them that they have 
ceased to regard this particular belt as magic. The whole 
question, however, is not of such importance, in the present 
discussion, as it might be in consideration of magic as the 
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source of science. It will not be unwise, surely, to profit by 
the Turinian hunter’s experience, and place the relation of 
science and magic in our taboo class of ‘topics. 

The magician who tries his skill amongst primitive peoples 
generally has a use for the hair of both animals and human 
beings. Mr. Frazer, in his comprehensive study of primitive 
life, shows that the hair is often regarded, by the early folk, 
as the seat of strength and as having a vital relation, so ancient 
sacrificial practices in the East suggest, to marriage. It is 
no surprise, therefore, to come upon the removal of both combs 
and witch knots from the hair of a lady who is thereby relieved 
of an ungodly charm designed to prevent child-birth. Nor is 
it surprising, from the standpoint of sympathetic magic, to find 
that harp strings made from three locks of a girl’s hair may 
find speech whereby to disclose the identity of the girl’s 
murderer. Rings, favorite objects of romance and history, 
are not overlooked by magicians, and are found in the ballads 
as that form of sympathetic magic indicated by the changing 
of color. There is an invulnerable ring or two, such as that 
of Bonny Bee Hom. Here the maid says to her departing 
lover : 

“Weell, take this ring, this royal thing, 
Whose virtue is unknown; 

As lang’s this ring’s your body on, 
Your blood shall neer be drawn.” 


This same ring has the additional faculty of conveying to the 
wearer’s understanding his sweetheart’s welfare or constancy. 
In another version of this ballad, invulnerability is attributed 
to a chain of beaten gold, also, and in still another quarter, 
notice of harm to a nobleman’s wife and child is conveyed 
to him by the fact that the buttons on his waistcoat fail to 
“bide on.” But if objects magically manipulated can bring 
woe, they can just as effectually, in the hands of a kindlier 
operator, dispel calamity. Occasionally a strange intermix- 
ture of magic and religion restores not merely the sick to 
health, but the dead, as surely, to the normal flow of life: 


“Put in your hand at my bed head, 
There ye’ll find a gude grey horn; 

In it three draps o’ Saint Paul’s blude, 
That hae bin there sin he was born. 
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“Drap twa o them o your ladye, 

And ane upo your little young son; 
Then as lively they will be 
As the first night ye brought them hame.” 
The father follows instruction for the restoration of lady 
and son,— . 
“And now they do as lively be, 
As the first day he brought them hame.” 


So often is the instrumentation of magic made a force 
allied with evil in our ballads—for witchcraft, the dominant 
field, is to sincere magic what quackery in medicine is to 
reputable medical science or what phrenology, let us say, is 
to psychology—that one may be pardoned a long quotation 
that involves the so-called white magic. 

Evidence of the tide of Christian thought and feeling that 
swept western Europe is obvious in a few of the ballads. It 
does not suit the object of this article, however, to approach 
the waters hiding deep under their surface the solution to the 
distinction between magic and religion. Sailors who venture 
on such a voyage of discovery grow disputatious, and there are 
shallower waters which, for the present, at least, promise a 
more profitable cruise. Ships, by the way, that go a-sailing 
through the narratives of ballad singers have no power, except 
“where there is a rown-tree wood,” of out-speeding the pur- 
suit of witch-wives. If the magic-dealing agent so wills, a 
ship may have ears, and proves her hearing capacity by ready 
obedience. A ship will reveal its uncanny knowledge that a 
criminal is on board by coming to a full stop and refusing to 
budge until the guilty person is cast overboard. Sometimes a 
mysterious “bonny boy,” sometimes a man with cloven hoofs, 
is her master. Neither sea nor land, in truth, is exempt from 
the rule of magic. One can safely draw the circle larger and 
say that neither the heavens above nor the earth beneath is 
exempt, for the very: “meen and the stars abeen,” graves and 
the ghosts that glide therefrom, are controlled at will by these 
audacious though naive envoys of Darkness. 

The dead, as also the living, are enmeshed in the magic of 
the English and Scottish ballads, but the purposes of this 
discussion permit but a hint of the presence of necromancy. 


= 
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It is enough to say that graves and their inhabiting spirits 
demand the space of a chapter rather than the meagre limits 
of a paragraph. So with enchantments; so with incantations. 
The healing of the sick, the signification of blood, the in- 
veigling of children, the utilization of books—all these phases 
of the black art have a place in our great treasury of folk 
songs. Birthdays, marriage days, death days take kindly to 
the supernatural suggestions, and domestic woes, touched up 
with magic, make a good ballad narrative. The songs reflect— 
now with an inadvertent tinge of humor, again with an ex- 
quisite pathos—the race memories of the unassuming folk 
whose delight in rhythm and story kept traditions vivid and 
fanned into reddening glow beliefs fast graying into skeptic- 
ism and forgetfulness. Enumeration might help to indicate the 
full field. Yet a mere list of words—bribes, numbers, hill- 
haunting, textiles, twins, tokens, runes, water, rain, prophecy, 
vows, curses, sleep, sound, silence—remains after all but a 
list, and still occupies forbidden space in our discussion. By 
a transition that may suggest too odiously the wilfulness of 
the “warst” witch in ballad land, let us shift over to a brief 
consideration of those ballads which seem reminiscent of magic 
rather than lively with the actual practice of magic. 

The line marking out such gradation of superstition as the 
phrases “reminiscent” and “lively” seem to imply is, of course, 
but an invisible tracing across territory where definite limits 
can not and should not be set up. Reference to some of the 
English and Scottish ballads as “reminiscent” is but an effort 
to gather up those songs made where interest of the folk had 
become so localized, or where society had become so so- 
phisticated, that the improvisers caught only a fleeting survival 
of the magic of a savage or of a genuinely primitive environ- 
ment. The reminiscent element, as the term is here used, is 
merely an emotional or a spiritual vestige of an ancient belief. 
It is a faded remnant, so faded that the ballader may be quite 
unconscious that the loom of life had ever turned it off as a 
fresh and bright-hued fabric. Even highly civilized com- 
munities of the twentieth century have rag bags stored with 
the tatters of race memory. Who has not heard of friend, 
testifying to a continuous bit of good fortune, laughingly add, 
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“I must be sure to rap on wood!” The fastening of a “wish- 
bone” over the door in order that a girl may determine her 
future husband; the upsetting of a salt-cellar; the aversion to 
passing between the carriages of a funeral train; the avoid- 
ance of Friday as a time for new ventures,—are but echoes 
of a day when the magic background made such beliefs no 
laughing matters. So, in the ballads, the use of the number 3 
or the number 7 is more often only a reminiscence, an empty 
survival of the days when certain numbers carried a grave 
significance. The white horse “kaimed” by Lord Lovel, at 
his stable door, is nothing more than a reminder of the milk- 
white steeds favored by the fairy queen of a more credulous 
generation. Perhaps Lord Lovel’s steed survives chiefly to 
raise the question of its possible descent from the white 
horses sacrificed in the sacred groves of Diomede, or from 
the white horses that drew the chariot of Camillus when he 
dared to drive in a turn-out as splendid as the equipage of 
Jupiter and the Sun. 

Mention of Lord Lovel brings to mind another vanishing 
conceit in the same ballad; one implanted, also, in many other 
ballads. The conceit is spoiled, to be sure, by the weeds of 
sentimentality grown round it, but it is possibly sprung from 
the withered seed of anemones and roses and mulberry blooms 
once flourishing in a soil enriched by the crimson blood of 
dying Cyprian lovers. Lady Ouncebell and Lord Lovel, also, 
died, the one “for pure, true love,” the other “for sorrow.” 
They were buried in the same church, but the ballad singer 
can better tell the story: 


“Lady Ouncebell’s breast sprang out a sweet rose, 
Lord Lovel’s a bunch of sweet brier. 

They grew till they grew to the top of the church, 
And then they could grow no higher; 

They grew till they grew to a true lover’s knot, 
And then they tyed both together.” 


While this sympathetic growth of flowers from the graves 
of lovers is a phenomenon easy to discern, yet the identification 
of a magic memory is at times extremely puzzling. Such an 
instance is to be found in Willie o Winsbury, where Janet’s 
father commands her to “stand straight upon the stone.” The 
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fact that her father suspects her of misconduct and the further 
fact that Janet has perjured herself before his cross-examina- 
tion, readily leads us to ask if the “stone” in the ballad has 
the remotest connection with the ancient custom of swearing 
on stones. So with a “puff of northern wind” that almost too 
opportunely blows young Bearwell to land; so in the matter 
of young Bearwell’s true-love, who ventures out in “the light 
of the moon.” When we recall that the gust of “northern 
wind” twice accommodates the lovers and that magic folk in 
general have a predilection for the moon, we are inclined to 
disregard the reflection that under some circumstances it is a 
perfectly rational thing to walk in a moon-drenched atmosphere. 

There are a number of ballads where the sources establish 
clear descent from magic lore, but where, in the ballad as it 
actually survives in recitation, there is virtually no indication 
that the English or Scottish maker was conscious of that magic. 
I know a Michigan lumber-jack who sings a ballad with what 
seems an unmistakable reference to the House of Bourbon, 
not precisely unknown to one who has any sort of acquaintance 
with French history. To test the Michigan minstrel’s knowl- 
edge of what he was singing, I asked him the meaning of 
“Bourbon.” He scratched his head and replied, “I reckon 
it’s some brand of fire-water.” It is not merely an idle assump- 
tion to say that the lumber-jack and the Scottish balladers 
had an ignorance that justifies the analogy. Many versions of 
Lord Randall have on their face no indication of magic, and 
we may well believe that to the folk the plot—if we may use 
this term for ballads—did not suggest the rich mines of super- 
stition which Mr. Child’s illuminating scholarship in the ballad 
field has unearthed. Lamkin, in some variants of the story, 
is a very ordinary mason and his helper merely a nurse. Again, 
in certain versions genuine magic appears in the genuine mood 
and act of the believer in magic. Lamkin’s caution to “scour 
fair and clean” the basin in which to catch the “lady’s heart’s 
blood” looks like a real out-cropping of the ancient prejudice 
against spilling royal blood. On the other hand, the only 
line, in all the sixty-four stanzas of “Chevy Chase,” which 
carries us by a direct route to an old superstition is the line in 
that section of the ballad recounting those slain in battle,— 
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“his sisters sonne was hee.” But what sign does the chron- 
icler leave to those who sing or to those who listen that a 
“sister’s son” has magic import? What sign that it does not? 

It is hard to tell. But it is easy to go on asking questions. 
Does bathing the new-born babe in milk have anything to do 
with the good old magic practice of immersion in liquid as a 
means of breaking a spell? Does the king’s act of “looking 
over his left shoulder,” with nothing ominous apparently fol- 
lowing the act, connote any more real potency than is con- 
tained in a modern child’s nonchalant use of the expression? 
Is the “little ship boy” who saves Sir Walter Raleigh’s gallant 
craft a direct descendant of the “helpful messenger,” or 
familiar, of superstitious times? Where did “The Brown 
Girl” find the “white wand” which she smooths against her 
despised lover’s breast—without the startling results, we may 
note in passing, that should properly go with silver wands? 
Are the wishes of Lady Maisery just the silly, vanishing, gib- 
bering ghosts of noble old-time curses? And how came a 
genuine survival of the magic use of a sword for protecting 
a virgin to lodge in a ballad otherwise disappointingly unmagic? 
Are the “three keys of gold” which the “Emperor” of “High 
Germany” surrenders,—but clamoring questions must wait 
yet a little longer for the final, revealing answers. In the 
words of certain irresponsible folk of ballad land, 


“When cockle shells turn silver bells” — 


scarcely until then—shall we with sureness know. 


A Southern College Boy Eighty Years Ago 


Vircinia FITSGERALD 
Blackstone, Virginia 
The life of a student is chequered with bright spots, and 
the petty disappointments and troubles may for a time be- 
cloud his sky, yet like 


“Spring flowers they only make 
The smile that follows shine more brightly.” 


So as my Grandfather wrote in his diary almost eighty 
years ago. He was only fourteen then, away from home for 
the first time, at one of the first church colleges established in 
the South. He had had an “old field-school” education, like 
most Virginia boys “before the war,” and like most Freshmen 
in adapting himself to a new environment, he seemed to find 
the “bright spots” rather few. It is interesting to read the 
little book which was to “preserve some record of his inmost 
feelings and reflections,” for it gives an intimate revelation of 
the thought-life of a boy who may be considered representa- 
tive of his state and his time. It is still more interesting to 
read the letters from his friends and their recollections of the 
“good old days,” for from them we can get a rather detailed 
account of the routine of college life at that time. In consider- 
ing educational development in the South, one may profitably 
compare the pictures, the college of yesterday and that of to- 
day, the Old South and the New. 

Old Randolph-Macon, the school that Grandfather and his 
friends attended, was established in 1832, as one of the results 
of the educational movement of the Church in Virginia. When 
he entered as a Freshman in 1839, it was still an experiment, 
regarded as dubiously as women’s colleges were later. It was 
located in one of the inland counties of Virginia, inaccessible 
and far way from the regular lines of travel. The founders 
wished to remove the students as far as possible from the con- 
taminating influences of the city, believing that the great 
desire to reach such an institution would more than offset the 
inconvenience of travel. The nearest city was seventy-five 
miles away, and the nearest village one. Three times a week 
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the lumbering stage rolled in with passengers and mail, the 
only thing that broke the monotony of the isolation. The 
people around the College had the true Virginia hospitality, 
but, while the upper classmen were privileged visitors, the 
majority of the students had to find amusement in themselves— 
and the faculty. 

The college proper consisted of one large, box-like building 
with wings projecting at either end. The central part con- 
tained the chapel, lecture rooms, laboratory, and literary-soci- 
ety halls, while the wings were used as dormitories for the two 
hundred students. The various quarters of these dormitories 
were known by such distinguishing names as “Old Dominion,” 
“Mexico,” “Prince Street,” “Wolf-Row,” and “Buzzards’ 
Roost,” which was reserved for the elite. The “Campus” was 
an old overgrown race track, of about four acres, enclosed by a 
heavy, but entirely inadequate fence. On the northern part 
stood the “Stewards’ Hall,” where the boys took their meals. 
As it was about two or three hundred yards away from the 
main building, there were wild scrambles in the morning to be 
served first, and classic complaints at all times about the fare. 
Later a hotel was built about a quarter of a mile to the south, 
where the boys were permitted to go; but only the wealthy 
could avail themselves of this privilege. The library and lab- 
oratory equipment was meagre, but, ali things considered, 
there was no college in Virginia with the exception of the 
University that had better buildings. At that time the ex- 
penses for a term of ten months were: 


Tuition fee for session of ten months..................-.--.--- $ 30.00 
Board (Meals only) 60.00 
Bedding and washing 20.00 
Fuel 3.00 
Lights 3.00 
Deposit fee 5.00 

Total $121.00 


Such, then, was the college that this fourteen year-old 
boy, “mounted on his black filly,” and attended by some friends 
from the same county, reached late at night in 1839. The next 
day the boys were matriculated, examined, and given their 
first initiation into college life. Fortunately for them “hazing” 


| 
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was unknown, and they escaped with some good-natured teas- 
ing. After a game of “prisoner’s base” on the campus, they 
felt themselves “men in a world of men,” and began to take 
their part in initiating others still “greener.” Always there 
were some verdant ones who could be persuaded to go “snipe- 
hunting” or “egg-stealing” for the amusement of the crowd. 
There was one “Fish” of such a fearful and wonderful make- 
up of “stitch-down” brogans, pantaloons too short, and 
coat too long, that something new had to be planned in his 
honor. Accordingly, a paper was circulated soliciting subscrip- 
tions for carrying the college building on wheels to the near- 
est town. The youth oblingly put his name down for a quarter, 
a great sum in those days, and afterwards asked permission to 
take it out in pushing! 

Teasing, however, was only one of a Freshman’s troubles, 
for soon classes began, and with them chapel. In those days 
schedules were strenuous, and the day’s work had to be begun 
with proper devotions. Every morning at daybreak old John, 
the janitor, would have to go from hall to hall, blowing his 
horn, for, as he said, “Ef yo’ won’ be rung up as a gentlemen, 
I have to blo’ yo’ up like hawgs!” Then the boys from “Texas” 
to “Buzzards’ Roost” would tumble out into the cold gray 
morning to assemble in the dark chapel. The monitor, an espe- 
cially worthy Senior, would call the roll alphabetically, 
while mad cries of “Here!” “Here!” went up, as the victims 
struggled in, “some in silks, some in quilts, and some in study 
gowns.” The dim light of the study scarcely penetrated the 
dark corners, and the professor in charge would gravely re- 
mark, “We will despense with the reading for obvious reasons.” 
If “Old Santy,” the president, was leading, he would announce 
to the tittering benches, while he felt his pockets in vain, “We 
will omit reading, as I have left my specs at home.” Somehow 
the boys did not have the heart to tell him that they were on 
his forehead in full view. But what they lacked in reading, 
they gained in praying. One old Latin professor was a little 
absent-minded and likely to forget the passage of time. Some- 
times he would forget that recitations came after chapel and 
breakfast after that, and his prayers would seem, endless to the 
hungry boys. One morning some well meaning but irreverent 
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fellow prompted him by a hearty Amen! This produced the 
desired effect, but the professor in great wrath sent for the 
most notorious scapegrace, to whom he attributed the offense, 
and told him impressively, “Mr. Blaze, I have sent for you 
to tell you that you shan’t say Amen to my prayers.” 

Even the prayers had to have an end, and then the recitations 
dragged along wearily until the slow bell brought breakfast. 
Afterwards there were lectures and more recitations until the 
bell rang for evening prayers at five o’clock. From five o’clock 
in the morning until five in the evening, with only recesses for 
breakfast and dinner, may be considered a full day’s work, and 
no doubt the poor Freshmen found it so. Even the Seniors 
had no very easy time, and in 1839 there was a “strike” against 
taking a course in “Evidences of Christianity” on Monday 
morning before breakfast. Like most strikes, it ended dis- 
astrously for the strikers, and several had to leave, not, how- 
ever, without the sympathy of their fellow-sufferers. 

If their schedule was harder in those early years, the cur- 
riculum was much lighter. There were no elective courses, 
and the only “branches” offered were Languages (Latin, Greek, 
English, and later, French,) Mathematics, Natural Science, and 
Ethics. These were subdivided into classes required for each 
year, and upon their completion the degree of A.B. was con- 
ferred. No A.M. course was prescribed, but anyone who could 
show that he had continued his studies or pursued courses of 
professional study for three years was eligible for that degree. 
The average student was far more interested in his Literary 
Society, getting along as best he could, idling through some 
classes, “bluffing” others, and working when he had to. “There 
were giants in those days,” however, who were remembered 
with respectful admiration after they had gone. Most of them 
were boys of great ability, and still greater force of will, who 
afterwards made their mark in politics or the Church, the great 
professions for which most of them prepared. Sometimes there 
appeared a boy of abnormal brilliancy. There was one who en- 
tered college a mere infant, and never during his four years’ 
stay made a mark on any recitation or examination below a 
hundred. He could not be explained as a “grind” for he studied 
less than the average student—an hour or two at night and 
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sometimes in the morning. Moreover, he was fond of “innocent 
sport,” as his biographer relates, and was “an example of 
Christian living.” There was no excuse for him, according to 
the average young sinner, to whom he was held up as a model, 
but, poor boy, he died young, and when entering upon a most 
distinguished and useful career. 

In the curriculum of those days, “the Classics” held first 
place. They were taught from “the roots up,” as the boys 
said, and some of the old graduates could quote their Cicero 
and Vergil as freely as the average student quotes Shakespeare. 
The Latin professor then was an interesting character, a great 
deal more amusing than his classes, as the boys found. Be- 
sides his absent-minded habit of praying interminably, he was 
subject to other strange vagaries when he was in a mood of 
abstraction. One night he washed out a number of quill pens 
before going to bed. Arising the next morning at dawn, and 
not thinking of the color of the water in his bowl, he proceeded 
to wash in the fluid left over from the night before, and all 
that day he was strangely blue. Another time, to the great 
delight of his students, he wore his sheep-ear collar “hind part 
before,” the huge points extending in the back. Everyday he 
would lug to class a great pile of books, and take so much plea- 
sure in citing his learned authorities that the lazy slept in 
peace. In Mathematics, though, they had to stay wide awake. 
The professor was not quite thirty, but his dignity and serenity 
were impressed upon all. No one ever trifled in his class, 
and many floundered hopelessly in the course. English had 
just been introduced into the college and had been placed on a 
par with Latin and Greek, something entirely new at that time. 
The teacher was the first to offer a complete study of the 
English language from Caedmon to Wordsworth, and had the 
gift of making his students see the subject as it devoleped. As 
no textbooks in Anglo-Saxon were printed then, he had to 
compose his own exercises, some of which made a lasting im- 
pression on the boys. They did not appreciate, of course, that 
they were pioneers in their study, but many of them left imbued 
with a deep love of the language and its literature. 

Altogether the students of that time took their work with 
the same mixture of seriousness and frivolity that the college 
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boy of today does. If they were more earnest and admitted a 
greater interest in their work, they enjoyed their fun just as 
much. Indeed, Old John, the negro factotum, said that they 
had “the worstes’ young men and the mostes’ of ’em he’d eber 
seed.” They lacked the outlet of organized athletics and any 
diversions outside of college life. It was before the days of 
Student Government, and the boys considered the faculty as 
their lawful spoil. Students had to be in their rooms, and as 
it was the duty of the teachers to see that they were there, the 
wits of the boys were set to work to evade them as much as 
possible. The faculty must have been a long suffering body. 
The boys would persuade the negro waiters of the “hotel” to 
bring in suppers after light-bell, and they enjoyed all the plea- 
sures of midnight feasts. Then, when they were sufficiently 
elated, the boldest would organize a calithump, and serenade 
the professors with tin pans and cow bells. The marauders 
would cut the bell rope so that they would have an excuse to 
sleep late: and they would spend whole nights trying to im- 
prison a calf or goat in the chapel. One of their favorite devices 
was to grease the blackboard when they anticipated a written 
lesson. One morning some scamp locked the Latin professor in 
his room so they could “cut” in safety. The old teacher, in 
great wrath and perturbation, went to the President and de- 
manded if there was anyway to have a young man up, if you 
didn’t know who he was! Although the President was the 
professor of Mathematics, he could not solve the problem. 

In spite of such rebellions, which only emphasized the need 
of student government, life in the main seems to have been 
orderly and peaceful. In fact, an old graduate, after he had 
become a Bishop, while he recounted the misdeeds of his 
youth, argued for the country college, because there the stu- 
dents took a more earnest interest in themselves and their 
work. The main channels of the surplus energy were in what 
was later known as “calico” and the debating society. “Calico” 
may be defined as assiduous attention to the fair sex, and if 
the “Ode to Several Ladies” and the vows of devotion ex- 
pressed in my Grandfather’s diary may be taken as a fair indica- 
tion, it was indulged in to a considerable degree. That was the 
age of gallantry, when every lady was a peerless belle to the 
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languishing swain. Only upper classmen had extensive rights 
of visiting, but all had hopes which the coquettes of the neigh- 
borhood delighted to feed. On every public occasion carriage 
loads of them arrived from all parts of the country and as the 
college chapel was the only Methodist Church in the neighbor- 
hood, every Sunday gave a fresh opportunity. At sixteen, a 
Sophomore expressed his ambition in these eloquent lines 
which show the influence of his course in Wordsworth: 


“T’ll tell you, friend, what sort of wife, 
When I view this scene of life, 
Inspires my waking schemes. 
And, when I sleep a form so light 
Dances before my ravished sight 
In sweet aerial dreams. 


“The rose its blushes need not lend 
Nor yet the lily with them blend 
To captivate my eyes: 
Give me a cheek the heart obeys, 
That sweetly mutable displays 
Its feelings as they rise. 


“Ah! Could I such a being find 

And were her fate but linked to mine 
By Hymens’ silken tie. 

To her, myself, my all I’d give, 

For her alone, delighted live, 
For her consent to die!” 


Elsewhere he expressed his ideal further in lines which 
might have been written after a Sunday Service: 


“Oh tell me not of beauty rare— 
Of rosy-blooming cheek. 

I’d rather have religion fair 
Combined with virtue meek. 


“Oh, tell me not of beauty’s smile 
That plays but to deceive, 

I’d rather see the graces mild 
Which Nature ‘lone can give.” 


We smile at such lines, for ideals have changed so much 
since then that it is hard for us to imagine a normal boy writ- 
ing them in good faith. Time has thrown the glamour of 
romance on those days, though, and we see them through the 
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veil of unreality that separates us from “befo’ the war.” Such 
feelings were very real to the victims of all the pretty coquetry 
with which we endow those little Virginia girls who were 
“grown-up” and “out” at fifteen. The despair expressed in 
“Reflections on a Rose-bud and Geranium Leaf Given me by 
a Lady” is all too apparent: “For what, to me, are all the 
beauties of Nature when bereft of the Smiles of her whose 
heart I can never expect to Win? This memento will be cher- 
ished by me with the greatest earthly pleasure, for while 
looking on it, I will think of the time when all was joy and 
happiness.” Evidently his despair was not long lasting, for 
two days later there is an impassioned “Ode” to a lock of hair 
given him by an entirely different admirer. Flirting was a 
fine art then, and words were not very lasting. Not a few, 
though, “met their fate” at college—among them Sidney 
Lanier’s father, who married one of the belles of the neighbor- 
hood. 

All the students could not become so entangled, however, no 
matter how much they may have desired such a fate, for the 
number of young ladies was limited, and they also sought their 
prizes in oratory and debate. College spirit, then, was ex- 
pressed not in class but in society circles. Fraternities were 
unknown, but there were two rival literary societies to which 
all the students rallied, whether they attended meetings or 
took part in discussions of small importance. The boys were 
“Washs” or “Franks,” as members of the Washington and 
Franklin Societies were known. A Freshman could not be 
initiated for three weeks after his arrival, and from the time 
he climbed from the stage, he was “rushed” wildly with cigars 
and sweets until he committed himself definitely. A large 
number carefully studied their subjects and waxed very elo- 
quent in debate. Indeed, one judge remarked once that he 
had never heard better speeches in legislature than in some of 
their debates. The literary society was the training school for 
the orators who made the southern bar and pulpit so famous. 

The interest that the faculty and students took in politics 
was astonishing. Not only were they hot partisans on all the 
leading questions of the day, but even the trials for criminal 
cases, the settling of petty disputes and general transaction of 
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business in the village nearby were enough to call forth their 
enthusiasm. One would have thought the college was a law 
school, and every student a candidate for the bar, so eager was 
he to see justice administered. The trial of a negro stealing 
a pig was enough to call forth a petition from the whole stu- 
dent-body for a holiday. The “quarterly senior speaking” 
was the opportunity given for all the eloquence acquired 
through this active interest. Besides the contests between 
the societies, every Senior was required to deliver an oration 
in the chapel at the end of each ten weeks. These “speakings” 
were great public occasions and were attended by all the 
beauty and chivalry of the neighborhood. The Seniors were 
given full chance to exhibit their dignity and importance, as 
they marched in two by two and took their places in the midst 
of the Faculty. Sometimes they were even honored by music 
from the college band, two flutes and two violins. 

As a climax to all came Commencement. Preparations were 
begun four weeks before the day set by releasing the Seniors 
from their work to prepare the oration which each one had to 
write, memorize, and rehearse before the Professor of English. 
Commencement was usually held the third Wednesday and 
Thursday in June, with the Baccalaureate Sermon delivered on 
the previous Sunday. The Board of Trustees held their meet- 
ing all day Tuesday, and by that night the “Hotel,” boarding 
houses, and private homes would be filled with guests arriving 
by stage and private conveyance from all parts of Virginia 
and the Carolinas. On Wednesday the band, which had come 
over a hundred miles, began the day by drawing the crowd to 
the chapel. The house would be packed, outside and in, until 
the great orator of the day had finished. In the afternoon the 
Literary Societies would debate, and at night hold their private 
meetings. The next day the Senior Class had its day, with 
every member an orator. The “Latin Salutatory” came first, 
followed by the orations of the others without regard to 
grade. The closing “Valedictory” was delivered by the first 
honor man, who in a way represented the whole class. Then 
each graduate was handed his “sheep-skin” by the President 
with the words “Accepe hoc diploma.” That night there was 
a farewell party for the graduates at “Stewards’ Hall,” the 
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crowning social event of the year. This closed the Commence- 
ment, but after all the merry guests and serious graduates had 
departed there would be someone left behind for “lack of 
money,” and someone else who had to be especially nice to 
him while he waited. 

We can see from all this that college life, in spite of many 
differences in customs and schedules, was not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of today. The emphasis was placed on dif- 
ferent phases, that was all. Not all were grinds, and not all 
idlers, and in place of athletics they had their oratory. When 
we look behind the daily routine, though, at the thought-life of 
the boys themselves, we find a miore apparent difference. 
Youth then seemed so much more serious and given to 
moralizing. The “Byronic,”’ as it had degenerated by imita- 
tion, was the prevailing style of literature, and the cold doubt 
of the Victorian age had not yet swept away the gloomy senti- 
mentality which was all that was left of Romanticism. Trite- 
ness of subject matter, grandiloquence of diction, and high 
flown commonplaces of expression marred all their work. The 
boys studied Wordsworth and Shelly, but they imitated Young 
and Mrs. Hemans. We can find little sympathy with such 
lines as 

“My heart no more 

Will know the joys it knew of yore. 
But mourning over pleasures past 
Mourn on until it mourn its last.” 


We would not especially enjoy a moral essay on “Fond- 
ness for fame is avarice of air,” because we feel that there is 
nothing but “words, words, words,” the besetting sin of their 
oratory. But if we read btween the lines we can find that 
there was the same thirst for expression, for sympathy, and 
for some certainty of the future, that struggles through our 
own work if we are honest enough to admit it. So the little 
diary with all its faults and all its trivialities, expressed some- 
times the thoughts of today. 

“When I look around and see so few whose hearts beat in 
unison with mine, I fain would hush my sorrows in my bosom 
for what blights the heart so much as to ask for sympathy and 
find none? But reason and religion tell me, ‘Hush thy mur- 
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muring! The fields are white for the harvest! There are 
calls urgent and loud for all thy energies.’ They tell me to be 
true to myself and false to none, at the same time let all the 
ends I am at be ‘My God, truth, and my country.’ I shall not 
then repine in despair and despondency. By divine assistance, 
I shall endeavor to improve the present—it is mine, and I 
shall go forth with a manly heart to meet the shadowy and 
untried future.” 


Styles of expression change, but here spoke the Spirit of 
Youth. 


Gaston Paris 


A. J. Morrison 
Washington, D. C. 

Speaking of a confraternity of nations at the Collége de 
France, December 1870 (the Germans gripping Paris then), 
Gaston Paris said: “The scholar who from patriotic motives 
admits the smallest dissimulation, the least alteration in the 
conclusions he draws from the facts he assembles is unworthy 
a place in that great laboratory where honesty of purpose is 
a title of admission more indispensable than skill. Thus under- 
stood, common studies pursued with the same spirit in all 
civilized lands form, over and above nationalities (restricted, 
diverse, too often hostile), one great country which no war 
sullies, no conqueror menaces.” But, added the speaker, if 
a nation is indeed a nation,—and France he was courageously 
certain was one,—it must persist through narrow nationality 
to something doubtless better. “The mutual opposition of na- 
tions, which develops the intimate consciousness of each, un- 
fortunately has for its consequence too often jealousy, hate, 
narrowness of mind. Reduced to proper limits, such opposi- 
tions should give different peoples only pleasure from their 
differentiations as parts of a higher unit, a unity composed of 
the best each people has to offer. This is what we mean by 
civilization, and particularly European civilization. This is 
that enlarged country of which we do not despair even at 
this cruel time, and look to see the nations forming it dwell- 
ing together as friends.” 

In 1870 Gaston Paris was beginning to understand his 
work. The events of the year served to fortify his spirit as a 
French scholar, dedicated to France as a special entity of the 
civilized world. His father, Paulin Paris, had brought him 
up in the old school of linguistic investigation of the modern 
tongues. Paulin Paris, a native of sagacious Champagne, 
(Marne), had come to Paris in his youth to study law. He 
straightway fell into the habit of reading old French manu- 
scripts, methodized his tastes, and died in 1881, aged eighty-one, 
having published a vast amount in and on old French litera- 
ture, editions of texts, treatises, and minor comments. In 
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1853 Paulin Paris began lectures on his studies at the Col- 
lége de Paris, the first lecture of the kind in France author- 
ized by government. In 1872 Gaston Paris, who had been 
supply for his father for several years, succeeded him in the 
Chair. The elder Paris had been an innovator and wise in- 
terpreter of the old school; the younger was to continue his 
father’s work after the modern manner. 

Under the Third Empire the German manner in many 
ways was the better. If you were to learn the principles of 
modern philology, of French philology, you must in the fifties 
go to Germany. Diez at Bonn since 1830 had worked out 
the French phase of the new science. Where formerly there 
had been guesswork, sometimes happy, Diez had established 
the inflexible laws which have ruled the evolution of Latin 
sounds for twenty centuries past. Fichte’s scorn for the hap- 
hazard had found in Diez a thoroughgoing adherent, and in 
the liberal Rhine provinces he set up his work shop. Friedrich 
Diez and Paulin Paris, contemporaries (octogenarians both), 
either side the Meuse, made the origins of France better known. 
Gaston Paris, pupil of his father and of Diez, returned to 
Paris from his studies abroad, equipped for a high task, the 
carrying on of new work for France at a critical and a dread- 
ful time. The young man then spent three years at the Ecole 
des Chartes, technical school of archives, finishing in 1861 at 
the age of twenty-two. What is it gives a beginner at any 
higher work his start? Is it influence, inheritance, character, 
intelligence, imagination, industry? Gaston Paris had them 
all. In 1862 appeared his treatise, truly fundamental, on the 
weight of Latin accent in the French language; in 1865 his 
dissertation on the poetical history of Charlemagne. The fol- 
lowing year he had a large share in the founding of the Revue 
critique d'histoire et de littérature—the title reflecting his own 
equipment. M. Duruy, scholar in politics, took note of these 
things and in 1869 set going the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
something new in France, a post graduate school measurably 
free, and both broad and deep in its methods of instruction. 
Gaston Paris was of the group that worked for the establish- 
ment of this institution and he was of its academical staff from 
the first. The Sorbonne and the Collége de France had long 
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denied the French language and literature of the middle ages 
any place. Then the Collége de France had admitted such lec- 
tures as perhaps only Paulin Paris, of French scholars, could 
give. Now in 1869 Gaston Paris was commissioned under 
charter of the state, not only to pronounce lectures on the 
language and literature of the French middle ages, on the 
origins of France, but besides and especially, to begin the 
strict training of men who should themselves make France 
better known to the French and to the world. French philology 
had been accorded in France the full status of university 
business. 

And then came 1870, and 1871. Was France a nation? Yes, 
and greatly because there were such men in it as Paulin and 
Gaston Paris. These were French specialists and also French 
men. Like the bulk of their fellow-citizens in 1870 they loved 
France and felt keenly for the honor of France. Put Paulin 
Paris and his son were most specially representatives, embodi- 
ments as it were, of France, from their familiarity with the 
essential history of the country. Speaking of his father, Gas- 
ton Paris said: “Love of France was the dominating char- 
acteristic of his work, and it was his tendency to dwell upon 
and stress in our history what might contribute to the honor 
of France. Not that in studying the past he ever omitted or 
altered what he found to be reprehensible or odious, but 
he was unwilling to condemn wholesale. He had the faculty 
of living so completely in the epoch and the milieu he was at 
the moment examining that he came to think and feel with 
the period and was unable to judge it as one detached.” And 
speaking of himself, in the bitterness of military defeat: “The 
Song of Roland is an incomparable monument, not only of 
our poetry but of our nationality. It is no factitious crea- 
tion, subject to ruin by surprise, a nation which eight 
centuries ago had taken such profound stock of itself as is 
manifest in this poem. If the impossible should happen, and 
the French nation lost its franchise, it would find it again in 
our literature of the middle ages.” And years later he re- 
marked : “I have been faithful to the ideas of my youth regard- 
ing the poetry of our middle age and the importance of it, 
if knowledge is to be had of the development of our national 
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consciousness.” Military men have said of the French of 
1870 that, if their high command had been more steadfast 
and better informed, the result would have been different. So 
much for the value to a country, over and above its sound 
rank and file, of men of faith and thorough information. It 
is not possible to read of the lives of Paulin and Gaston 
Paris without being struck with their probity of mind and 
heart and their dedication of intellectual effort to the land of 
their ancestors. 

With the grievous shocks, and the total (or partial) sur- 
prises of 1870-71, what was to be the programme of the high 
command in French scholarship? To Gaston Paris the obliga- 
tion was plain, and the task immediately accepted,—no less 
than to work sanely and stubbornly for a reconstitution of 
the national life of France “in all its local varieties, and in all 
its historical phases,—to attempt a decentralization of the 
French past as well as of the French present; we must have 
broad-based and flexible institutions, adaptable to the tastes 
and the necessities of all those who form the nation, insti- 
tutions able to inspire equally in all, as the case may be, satis- 
faction with their lot and gratitude to the country, which af- 
fords them means of life and opportunity. We must have a 
system of education better devised, so as to bring us again 
to that unity which the middle ages found in the church, but 
which today science must supply. For the attainment of 
these great aims, believe me, it is not superfluous to carry our 
thoughts back to the epoch when the French nation struck 
into the soil of France those living roots that support it now. 
Let us feel, like the men of that time, responsible to a man 
for the honor of France; and like Roland, let us desire above 
all else never to have it said of us that France has lost in valor 
through our shortcomings.” Gaston Paris, at one of the 
dreadful times in our recent past, stood firmly for scholar- 
ship and a possible comity of nations to be effected through 
the informed common sense of each. It was his will that 
France should know the truth of its own history, be put 
solidly on its own feet that way, and in amity meet other 
nations similarly instructed. The truth shall make us free, 
but God knows precisely how. France humbled Germany, 
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and Germany began the slow process of knowing itself and 
much of everything else. Germany humbled France, and 
France settled grimly down to the facts of its life and environ- 
ment. Where are they and we today? Who knows? 

Gaston Paris was true to himself—to his own philosophy 
and ideals, and for these he worked ceaselessly. His care was 
for exact scholarship. If the philology of the French language 
was to be given basis and standing in the new France, there 
must be gruelling work done. Gaston Paris was a French- 
man savant. His business was research, and what the dilet- 
tanti made of it mattered little to him. It was his business to 
establish fact, and to train others in his method. But he was 
a Frenchman. He could do what is called gruelling work, 
any amount of it, and yet never grow dry as dust, never lose 
perspective; could at any fit occasion show that his fancy had 
remained delicate, his literary form nigh perfect. He was a 
Frenchman of genius whose work lay in syntax, lexicography, 
minute and obscure literary history. Shall we define genius, 
that exceptional mentality of infinitely various manifestations? 
The genius of Gaston Paris was French, of the luminant 
French quality that the outside world needs to know. Read 
his published lectures (Poésie du Moyen Age, etc.,) read his 
life of Villon, work through the volumes of his technical 
journal Romania, and admit that they still order these matters 
better in France. France had so much to teach us, it is to 
be hoped that of our two million Americans recently there, 
many have come home to be better Americans from some 
knowledge of the best there is in France. 

Have these brief paragraphs given some slight idea of 
Gaston Paris, the character of the man and his achievement? 
He died in 1903, the year of the rapprochment between France 
and England, at the age of sixty-four. His work for his 
country and for the world of scholarship lay in his scientific 
scrutiny of the facts of French life and nationality (through 
the facts of the French language and literature) before the 
Hundred Years’ War. In 1872, for the upbuilding of the 
new France, he began publishing Romania, an extremely tech- 
nical journal of Romance philology, the credit for which he 
shared equally with his friend Paul Meyer, of the Ecole des 
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Chartes. The file of this journal is his chief monument, not to 
be deciphered without severe discipline. From 1875, the year 
of its foundation, he was one of the mainstays of the Société 
des Anciens Textes Francais, which has issued a long row of 
old French texts most scientifically and agreeably equipped. 
In 1876 Ambassador Jusserand and Gaston Paris induced the 
publisher Hachette to undertake a series of compact biographies 
of French men of letters, (Les Grands Ecrivains Francais). 
These books, running hardly to two hundred pages the volume, 
are models of French literary workmanship. Not one of 
them is without depth and point and grace, full of lessons for 
the reader and writer in any other language. The contribution 
of Gaston Paris to this series, published a year or two before 
his death, is a minor miracle, the putting between covers of 
Francais Villon, the man, the scoundrel, the poet, a thing im- 
possible to have been done except for French scholarship 
since 1876. 

To Arthur Marshall Elliott (1844-1910) of Pasquotank 
County, North Carolina, honor is due for his large part in 
introducing into our country the methods of Romance phil- 
ology. “The opening years of Johns Hopkins University were 
coincident with very important philological events. These 
events were primarily European but became almost instanta- 
neously effective in America. After the death of Friedrich 
Diez, called the father of Romance philology, his influence 
quickened new zeal at the beginning of that productive activity 
in this and the other branches of modern philology which so 
thoroughly startled the world of learning. It was hard to be- 
lieve that so much of revision was necessary in the most ven- 
erated science of philology, and the new ‘methodology’ had to 
win its way through the severest tests both in speculative theory 
and in demonstrated proof. It was an international move- 
ment of supreme importance, because it involved the educa- 
tion of each nation in the truth of its own history. 

“To the scholar thus inspired in those days, the opening 
of the Johns Hopkins University (1876) offered opportunities 
that were practically all that could be desired. In an at- 
mosphere of the widest tolerance, there was granted a charter 
of academic freedom and of personal encouragement that, one 
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must believe, had never before been equalled in America. 
Surely never before had so simple and so lofty an educational 
plan been inaugurated at a time more favorable to its execution. 

“Professor Elliott took his place among the scholars into 
whose hands were committed these new interests of the sev- 
eral branches of learning. In his particular task he at once 
became prophetic, and as a far-seeing leader played a con- 
spicuous part in bringing about those changes in the aims and 
methods of modern language scholarship by which the Amer- 
ican system of education has been so completely recast during 
the past quarter of a century.”! 

The Parisian Villon, we remember, was born at a time 
when the city of Paris was in the hands of the English, and 
the French nation seemed to be done for. It is as Gaston Paris 
said, in December, 1870: “the history of the literature of a 
people is the history of its moral life, and particularly of its 
national consciousness.” We have had our crises in Amer- 
ica. May we be fortified ever at such times by a love of 
country amply justified by the facts. 


1 Professor James W. Bright in Commemoration of A. Marshall Elliott. Balti- 
more, 1911, pp. 14-16. 


The South and the Embargo 


Louis Martin SEARS 
Purdue University 

The interpretation of American history in terms of the 
geographical sections into which the country is divided has 
been so generally adopted, at any rate for the period prior to 
the Civil War, that one who pursues that method does little 
more than follow the beaten trail. Yet granting that a sec- 
tional interpretation of our history is too orthodox to be novel, 
there are periods which have received less attention than 
others. For the South this is notably true. There slavery has 
so far outweighed other issues, both in importance and in 
scope of historical treatment, that other aspects of southern 
history, comparatively speaking, have been ignored. Of these, 
one of the most significant is the attitude of the South toward 
the most drastic commercial regulation of early American his- 
tory; that is to say, the embargo of 1808, a measure toward 
which the South assumed a distinctive attitude, and from which 
it derived incalculable consequences. 

Generally speaking, the agricultural South suffered less im- 
mediate, but greater permanent loss from the commercial re- 
strictions of 1808 than a region so wholly given over to com- 
merce as New England. In comparison with the Middle 
States, moreover, her opportunities to recuperate by manufact- 
ures were slight, although this was not at first realized. The 
South, then, suffered absolutely as much as her neighbors, and 
relatively more. 

That the South paid no mere lip service to the politico- 
economic program of its hero, Jefferson, is apparent from many 
sources. Its losses were the measure of its devotion. And 
these were heavy. They were felt at once. Before ‘e em- 
bargo had been in effect two weeks, a Virginian from Char- 
lottesville wrote to a correspondent in Richmond that “This 
Embargo will ruin this state if it continues long. they talk of 
Locking up the Courts of Justice. to save the Country from 
destruction, (sic) in 12 hours after the news of the Embargo, 
flour fell from 5%4$ to 24. at this place, and Tobacco from 
5 /2 to 3$ and everything in proportion, & god only knows 
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the result.” Imports fell similarly, a writer of the same week 
noting that at Norfolk, “Liverpool salt which sold at a Dol- 
lar some days since may now be bot. at 85 cents —Turks Island 
has also declined.” 

The downward price trend was general, and the Charles- 
ton Courier derived a truly Federalist satisfaction from the 
situation. “What the effects of this act will be abroad we are 
to learn hereafter, but those which it is producing at home we 
begin to feel, and pretty sharply. Rice, which some weeks 
since sold briskly at 5 dolls. 50 cents is now nominally worth 
but 1 dollar 75 cents; Black seed Cotton has fallen from 34 
cents to 22 a 25 and no sale, and Corn is down to 56 cents. 

“The North Carolina price current says Flour is down to 
2 dolls. 25 cents the barrel, and Tobacco to 2 dolls. 56 cents 
the cwt. In Maryland it has occasioned a resolution being of- 
fered for closing the courts of that State. Such is the begin- 
ning of the Embargo measure, but what will be the end?”’8 

North Carolina, even more dependent upon exports than 
her neighbors North and South, felt the pinch acutely. A table 
of prices at which her leading products sold in May sufficiently 
explains her predicament. “Blessed effects of the Ebargo. 
The sacrifices which are now making of property upon execu- 
tions are dreadful. The following rate given me during my 
attendance upon Bladen Court, by gentlemen of undoubted 
veracity, who were eye-witnesses, will convey some idea of it. 

White oak h hd. staves-per M. 3 dollars 33 cents. Uni- 
form price before the Embargo 25 to 30 dollars. 

Rice per bushel, 19 cents—before the embargo, 1 dollar. 

A moderately good horse, 3 dollars 50 cents. 

Tar per barrel 45 cents—before the embargo, from 1 dol- 
lar 75 cts to 2 dolls. 

50 acres of land lying on the north east side of the North 
West river, and bounded by the river, 18 dollars. 

Shingles per M 30 cents—before the embargo 2 dollars. 

A cow and yearling 11 shillings. 

8 head of hogs, 1 dollar 7 cents.’* 


1The William Tayloe Papers, i deeory of Congress. John Kelly to Wm. 


. Nicholas Papers, Gg of Congress. Moses Myers to W. C. 
nt The, Norfolk, Janus.y 3, 1808. 
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Economic prostration of the sort just indicated underlay 
a petition from Lincoln County, North Carolina, in December, 
1808, praying Congress to repeal .the embargo, “or if that 
should be found to be unsafe or impolitick that you should 
modify said laws in such a manner as to permit the vessels of 
all nations without partiality freely to trade and Carry off our 
produce where they please.at their own risque. . . .”5 

Distress was so general in Virginia that a moratorium on 
debts was decided upon. Even before a law was enacted, how- 
ever, creditors were forced to adopt a policy closely border- 
ing upon it. Thus a citizen of Albemarle County wrote in 
January, 1808, that “The times are such that I cannot think of 
obliging any person to sell produce at this time, to pay me 
money-— However I think I have a right to Interest on the 
money that I ought now to receive.” Before three months 
were past action had been taken, for “at the last Session of the 
Virginia assembly they revived the old Replevin law in con- 
sequence of the Embargo: and if you press a law process the 
Debtor can replevy on you for 12 months unless you will take 
property at three-fourths of its value, which would be a bad 
Business, when we want money.”? 

More radical than moratorium or replevin was the suspen- 
sion of all legal process in civil suits. “The accounts from the 
General Government is alarming—as also this State Legislature. 
[Va.]. I am told they are about to stop all proceedings on 
Judgments, and the County Courts Since the Embargo, have 
taken the liberty to make Laws, and not execute those reg- 
ularly made—for in nearly all Counties, a set of the magistrates 
meet and adjourn the Court Immy. and will not suffer any 
Business to be done—this is alarming to Creditors and will in 
all probability from the delay of Justice lessen the Value of 
there Claims, in some instances—for the Law of this State 
between Debtors and Creditors is much in favr. of the former, 
and this delay of Justice gives them time to inger (sic) the 


5 “Petition of sundry inhabitants of Lincoln County in the State of North 
Carolina,” 20th December, 1808. 

*w. C. Nicholas Li aig Library Congress, R. Lindsay to W. C. Nicholas, 
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latter or Lessen the Value of his Claim by some fraudelent 
act, which is frequently practiced.”® 

It is apparent to anyone who compares southern condi- 
tions such as these with the similar unprosperous conditions 
of New England, that the South bore a burden of loss which 
would have justified her in recriminations against the Gov- 
ernment as bitter as any which emanated from New England. 
Yet in their attitude toward the Administration, the two 
sections were poles apart. On the hypothesis of purely econ- 
omic motivation, their attitude should have been almost iden- 
tical. But in New England a large share of the political 
intelligence lay with the men of the opposition. The “best 
minds” of the South, on the other hand, were by tradition, 
or by association, at the service of the Virginia dynasty and 
its great chief, Jefferson. And their loyalty was proof against 
the buffets of a world out of joint. : 

The loyalty of the South, as a whole, to its hero, Jefferson, 
and to a measure which spelled ruin to its warmest supporters, 
is really touching, though of course it need not be supposed 
that either loyalty or losses were uniform throughout so vast 
a region. Throughout large sections of the South, in fact, hope 
and confidence were sustained in the face of evident loss and 
distress by a belief that rising manufactures would offset declin- 
ing agriculture and commerce. For the South was not be- 
yond the reach of influences which marked the year 1808 as 
a distinct turning point in the economic history of the United 
States. The political and economic crisis which focused in the 
embargo wrought a shift in the fundamental industries of va- 
rious sections of the country, and agriculture and commerce 
made room for an industrial rival in manufactures. In the 
Middle States manufactures made their greatest progress. 
Among the New England States commerce was very reluctant 
to surrender priority to a rival, though manufactures did re- 
spond to the stimulus of the times. At the South there was less 
hostility to manufactures than in New England, but on the 
other hand less progress than in either New England or the 
Middle States. The South did not at once recognize its limita- 
tions as a manufacturing section, and entered upon an indus- 
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trial program with hopes not easily abandoned. So that just 
as New England was not fully converted to a high tariff and 
the protection of industry at the expense of commerce until 
the tariff of 1824, so the South was almost equally belated in 
recognizing that opposition to a tariff must be her steadfast 
policy, in view of the hoplessness of obtaining for herself the 
peculiar benefits which tariffs were seen to confer upon 
manufactures. 

These early hopes were finally discovered to be vain, but 
in spite of the fact that nearly a century was to elapse before 
the South became in any true sense a manufacturing country, 
it is of interest to examine the basis upon which false hopes 
were so much earlier reared. For many Southerners believed 
firmly in 1808 that new sources of prosperity would com- 
pensate for those which were forfeited by the embargo. And 
every indication of manufacturing enterprise was heralded by 
the press as a happy augury for the South. 

The Richmond Enquirer lost no time in urging that “Above 
all things, household manufactures are the most profitable and 
useful objects for this country. It was computed in the year 
1790 that they were worth at least twenty millions of dollars. 
If so, they are now worth thirty-five millions, for our popula- 
tion was then four, and is now seven millions of persons. Our 
women should all learn to spin, card, weave, dye, and manu- 
facture, in the various modes for flax, hemp, cotton and wool. 
We may not have open markets abroad for years, and our 
planters will want the aid of our manfactures to keep up the 
price of their produce, and to furnish supplies.’’® 

High hopes were entertained of a company to be estab- 
lished at Petersburg, Virginia, with a capital of $50,000. A 
modern trust could scarcely aspire to a more varied production 
than was contemplated by this pioneer venture in the “Carding 
and Spinning of Cotton and Wool; Fulling, Weaving of Cot- 
ton Shirtings, Cambricks, Dimities, Ginghams, Nankeens, 
Kerseymeres, Velvets, Velveteens, Patent Cords, Duroys, 
Grandurells, Tickings, Hosieries and all other articles of cot- 
ton and wool.—And also manufacture of Iron Ware, such as 
Nails, Hoes, Spades, Scythes, &c. &c. or such of the said 


®The Richmond Enquirer, February 26, 1808. 
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enumerated articles as the society shall from time to time find 
to be the most productive, and as the calls for consumption 
may demand.”!°¢ 

The suggestion of the Enquirer, or more probably the ex- 
ample of Petersburg, brought it about that Richmond, con- 
servative and commercial, soon caught the contagion, for “By 
the last advice from Richmond, the inhabitants are about to 
hold a meeting for the laudable purpose of promoting the 
establishment of manufactories, in imitation of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Petersburg, and other towns in the 
United States, where the influence of England is rendered 
harmless by the superior virtue of the citizens.” 

Constructive effort of the sort involved in these new ven- 
tures was the best possible safeguard against melancholy over 
commercial or agricultural losses. And the National Intel- 
ligencer, an organ of the Administration, congratulated the 
country on the progress being made. After alluding to the 
considerable activity in New England and the Middle States, 
it pays its respect to the infant industries of Virginia. “In 
Petersburg Twenty-five thousand dollars have been subscribed 
in a day. 

“In Richmond, under the most intelligent and patriotic au- 
spices, a capital of half a million is to be engaged in this 
object. 

“In short the patriotic flame appears to be fed throughout 
the whole union by an inexhaustible fuel. 

“Already it is computed that at least five millions of dol- 
lars have been devoted to manufactures in the past six months; 
a capital competent to the furnishing manufactured articles to 
the amount of at least ten millions. 

“Britain, seeing what is already done, will anticipate what 
will happen if she persist in her injustice; she will see that, 
five years hence, we shall not need a tenth part of the manu- 
factured goods we now receive from her.”!2 

But for Richmond, at least, fact fell short of fancy. The 
corporation so hopefully launched went no further than the 


%” The Universal Gazette, Washington, D. C., May 5, 1808. 

The Public Advertiser, New York, June 3, 1808. 

2 The National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C., June 27, 1808. Of a total 
capital of $500,000, $200,000 are to be reserved for the State. We are glad to 
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promotion stage, and became an object of derision to un- 
sympathetic Federalists. Thus the Richmond Virginian: 
“Manufacturing! It will be remembered by the people that 
a committee recommended the subscribing of 300,000 dollars 
to carry this project into effect. 

“From this it was natural to expect that they who could 
foresee so many advantages would certainly have opened their 
purse most liberally. 

“They met—they conferred—they subscribed! But how 
much? Altogether, not as much as one of these distinguished 
patriots receives yearly for mismanaging affairs at the armory: 
and what is more, he is a Bell- Weather among them. 

“This scheme might do to gull the credulous people, but it 
is not good enough for the knowing ones of Richmond.”!% 

More or less testimonials bear witness to a systematic en- 
couragement of manufactures outside of Virginia. Thus an 
advertisement in the Charleston Courier indicated something 
more than a universal approbation of child labor. It may, in 
fact, suggest something beyond merely domestic manufactures. 
“WOOL is wanted for the manufactory at the Orphan- 
House, which will be purchased in any quantities, by the 
Steward of that Institution—Orphan House, Charleston, 5th 
March 1808.”14 Also, a Homespun Company in Charleston 
attained at least the stock selling stage, proving interest if not 
progress. “. Many persons having already sub- 
scribed lists for the promotion of a Homespun Company, they 
may conceive such subscription as entitling them to shares in 
the above company.—To avoid misunderstanding on this head, 
they are informed that no person can be considered as a stock- 
holder in the said company, unless they subscribe with the com- 
missioners, and pay down two dollars on each share they sub- 
scribe for.”15 

Further information concerning this Homespun corpora- 
tion reveals that “The establishment of the South Carolina 
Homespun Society, has been agreed upon at Charleston, S. C., 
its capital to consist of 150,000 dollars, divided into 15,000 
shares at 10 dollars each, 1,000 of which is to be reserved for 


% The Richmond Virginian, quoted in the American Citizen, New York, 
August 17, 1808, 
The Charleston Courier, March 10, 1808. 
% Ibid., August 10, 1808. 
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the legislature. A committee has been appointed to receive 
subscriptions of stock, and an address delivered to the citizens 
of that state, signed by the venerable and patriotic historian 
Ramsay. The object of the institution is ‘domestic manu- 
factures.’—American.”1® 

While South Carolina was promoting her woolens and 
homespuns, North Carolina also could boast a new industry, 
inaugurated under high hopes. “We have pleasure in stating 
that Mr. Gules of Raleigh (N. C.) has established a paper 
mill on an extensive scale. It is, we believe, the first which has 
been erected in that state, and to which we wish the fullest 
success,””17 

With the Atlantic states concerning themselves chiefly with 
textiles, notwithstanding the varied program of the Petersburg 
promoters and the enterprise at Raleigh just cited, the inland 
state of Kentucky also achieved considerable progress indus- 
trially. Here the manufacture of gun powder held prominent 
place. As a Kentucky correspondent of David Porter wrote 
in May of 1808: “Gun Powder is already manufactured by 
small manufacturers in several places of Kentucky which are 
furnishing a part of the supplies necessary to the War Depart- 
ment but for want of Salt Petre and of Capital the manufac- 
turers are working only on a small scale. Nevertheless as— 
great deal of Salt Petre can be had from the Missouri I have 
no doubt—great deal more than at present shall be manu- 
factured as soon as Manufacturers shall meet a convenient 
encouragement. 

“The Manufacturing of Canvass has been tried at Lexing- 
ton this 4 or 5 years ago but did not succeed. I did never 
inquire on the causes of that ill success but I am daring to at- 
tribute it to several causes: want of a good and well-under- 
stood plan previous to the execution; want of Economy in the 
execution want of sufficient capital and want of proper hands 
but I have no doubt that should an industrious Man be sure of 
a generous price from the Government for every good piece 
he could make that sort of Manufactory would be soon up, 
and would give rise to many others. Our hemp is as good as 


© The Universal Gazette, Washington, D. C., September 8, 1808. 
8 The Washington Expositor, October 8, 1808. 
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any other in the world and good Spinners and Weavers could 
be procured now great deal more easy than 4 or 5 years ago.”’!& 

Promising or unpromising as southern manufactures ap- 
peared to contemporaries, in accordance with the optimism or 
conservatism with which men viewed the commercial situation 
and the possibilities for its relief, the net gain to manufactures 
in the accepted sense of the word was slight, although this 
was not fully apparent until after 1816, as we know from 
southern sentiment toward a protective tariff. But in one 
respect, at least, southern industry was enormously stimulated 
by the stern necessities of the times. The slaves, not to men- 
tion their masters, must be clothed, and household manu- 
factures in spinning and weaving, crude but sufficient, arose 
to the emergency. Thus Ellis and Allan, leading merchants 
of Richmond, wrote to one of their business correspondents 
in November, 1808, that“ . . . the Sales of Goods is very 
much curtailed this fall, people are Struggling to manufacture 
at home, and it is astonishing what quantities have been fab- 
vested. . 

And the Enquirer elaborated the same thought. “We have 
been favored by a gentleman of Amelia with a variety of beau- 
tiful specimens of Virginia Manufacture——Every day’s expe- 
rience convinces us, that the looms of our households are ade- 
quate to the supply of many cheaper and excellent substitutes 
for the Manufactures of Europe. 

“Among these specimens, is a piece of Carpeting, of cotton 
warp and yarn filling, whose figure, texture and dyes, are 
worthy of imitation—one of cotton bed-ticking, much cheaper 
than those for sale in our stores—some specimens of negro 
cloathing [sic] for the winter, one of which is cotton warp, 
filled in with doubled and twisted threads of wool, much warmer 
and cheaper than the negro cottons of our stores—and some 
beautiful specimens of dimitty. 

“To bring these and other articles to great maturity, it is 
only necessary to turn the Public Spirit of Virginia a little 
more in this direction. We have a plenty of labor and a super- 
abundance of some of the raw materials. The present political 


1%8 David Porter Letter Book, 1807-1808, September 7-June 15. MS. in the 
Library of Congress, { A. Tarascon to David Porter, May 11, 1808. 
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state of this country is eminently propitious to these manu- 
facturing improvements.”2° 

Though household manufactures do not fully qualify a 
section to rank as manufacturing in the accepted sense, even 
more, possibly, than the factory system, they enlisted the work- 
ers in a constructive movement for economic independence. 
The spinners and weavers of the plantatién houses might 
feel a livelier sense of contest with a power whose imports were 
forsworn, than would the mill worker or the capitalist under a 
more impersonal regime. And it is within the bounds of prob- 
ability that the intensive development of household industry 
marking the period of the embargo contributed in no small 
degree to the firmness and stability which characterized southern 
sentiment throughout the crisis. 

For the South, then, the chief result of the manufacturing 
impetus of 1808 was not the speculative and only partial devel- 
opment of capitalistic production, but rather the large exten- 
sion of a system of household manufactures, familiar since 
colonial times. Nevertheless, even the hope of success had 
important consequences. Politically, the South was encouraged 
in her immediate loyalty to the embargo and in a harmony of 
interest with the manufacturing sections of the country which 
aided the growth of American nationalism, and which did 
not break down until that harmony was demonstrated to be 
illusory. 

Economically, the failure of her hopes to materialize was 
a disaster to the South. It meant that many of her older 
sections were condemned to poverty until the extreme demand 
for slaves in the Lower South offered the sickening profits of 
slave-breeding and the inland slave trade. And it thrust upon 
the South an economic isolation which placed her at the mercy 
of tariff walls erected for the benefit of her neighbors, and 
fostered a feeling that she and her peculiar institution were a 
land apart. Had it not been for an extraordinary expansion in 
cotton, destined soon to carry southern energy and industry 
into the land empire, the entire South would have found her- 
self as hopelessly crippled, as indeed the older tidewater sec- 
tions of Virginia actually were, by the embargo and the sub- 


2 The Richmond Enquirer, December 27, 1808. 
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sequent commercial decline in the years between 1808 and the 
War of 1812. 

The preceding synopsis of economic conditions would prove 
misleading if the South of 1808 were regarded as entirely 
homogeneous. For such, in fact, was not the case. Individ- 
ual interest and preference divided men upon the embargo, 
much as they had once been concerning the Revolution, and 
were yet to be over Civil War. There were, it is true, few 
broad factors of division. Commerce was limited to a few 
ports like Charleston and Savannah, and manufactures, other 
than household, as we have seen, scarcely existed. But agri- 
culture was a unifier. And industrially, a region of staples like 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, which relied for labor upon so dis- 
tinctive an institution as slavery, possessed an outward ap- 
pearance of unity, an appearance which was to a considerable 
extent a reality, in as much as economic interests and political 
view-points are first cousins. But historically, the South had 
never consented to unity. Tidewater itself had seen many a 
battle between the ins and the outs. And the up-country - 
could always be relied upon to fight the shore, whether in 
Pennsylvania or the Carolinas. 

Class distinctions divided where economic solidarity should 
have unified. In Richmond and Charleston the old aristoc- 
racy was impotently intrenched behind the barricades of Fed- 
eralism.. And everywhere the real political game was fought 
for control of the Republican party. Here Jefferson and his 
henchmen had ruled almost without dispute since the great 
election of 1800 which brought the party into power. A flag 
of rebellion had, it is true, been raised over the Mississippi 
question and the Yazoo claims.2!_ And the “Quids,” as the 
disaffected Republicans were called, were to seize upon the 
approaching retirement of Jefferson as occasion for setting 
up Monroe as a “pretender” in opposition to Madison, the 
candidate of “legitimacy.”22 But in 1807 Jefferson was un- 
questionably the master of his party. The embargo which he 
sponsored went through as a party measure. And its support 


™See A. J. Dovertin, Life of John Marshall, Vol. II, and Wm. P. Trent’s 
Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime, p. 131. 
2C, H. Ambler, Sectionalism im_Virginia, 1776-1861, p. 90, also Wm. E. 
Dodd’s John Taylor, in the John P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph 
Macon College, II, 230 
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became an act of faith for all good Republicans, though of 
course not all Southerners could be reckoned among the 
faithful. 

Taking into account the differences between hill country 
and tidewater, between commercial aristocrat and planter 
liberal, and keeping in view the battle for party control among 
Republicans themselves, one appreciates a complexity in south- 
ern attitude which would be incomprehensible if one dismissed 
the South as simply an agricultural section with little to lose 
from commerce destroyed, and able, while letting her crops 
pile up in their barns, to await with perfect composure such a 
change in British and French policies as should comport with 
American dignity. 

On the contrary, the South was a battle ground of con- 
tending forces grouped about patriotism and personal loyalty 
on the one side, and economic self-interest on the other. For 
in the South as elsewhere, individual self-interest was mostly 
hostile to the embargo, in as much as no element in the com- 
munity, with the possible exception of the lawyers who were 
reaping a growing harvest of cases and the very few manu- 
facturers whose industries it fostered, could be said to derive 
any profit from the embargo. Such gains as the embargo insured 
were national and political, and even these were hotly denied 
both in and out of Congress.” 

Up to this point I have sketched the economic background 
of southern attitude with but an occasional glance at the pol- 
itical. It will now be useful to examine the political activity 
of the South in 1808, with only occasional references to its 
economic background. But first a word as to the general ef- 
fect of their losses and misfortunes upon the spirit of the 
southern people. For political action would depend not upon 
losses and misfortunes as such, but rather upon their effect 
on the morale of the people. From what has been said, it 
should be evident that the South had nothing to gain from the 
embargo. Yet such is human nature that the states, more 
particularly those at the South, long vied with one another in 


2% Mrs. St. Julian Ravenel, “Life and Times of William Lowndes,” p. 77. 
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their courage under losses.24 The embargo, which was origin- 
ally advanced as a peaceful substitute for war, stimulated some, 
at all events, of the virtues most conspicuous on the battle- 
field. And South Carolina, especially, boasted of her willing- 
ness to endure all things even unto the end. Planters made 
the best of straightened circumstances. No other state turned 
more energetically to household manufactures. Wool was con- 
served as never before, and interest awakened in a native 
sheep supply. Cotton and tobacco vied in protestations of 
loyalty to a scheme of things as ruinous to the one as to the 
other, and as the second crop followed the first into the barns 
of the planters rather than the warehouses of factors, the 
merit in patience and long suffering merely grew the greater.5 

For the unscrupulous there was some relief, to be sure, 
in an illicit trade made doubly profitable by the absence of 
competition. And considerable. quantities of cotton and 
tobacco did reach England, notwithstanding a general loyalty 
to the embargo. Thus between the fervor of self-sacrifice 
among patriots, and the profits of smuggling among traitors, 
the tidewater section, with the exception of a small party 
which was frankly commercial and Federalist, supported the 
embargo. 

In the up country and beyond the mountains, different con- 
ditions obtained. The “Quids,” for example, drew much of 
their support from the Blue Ridge, among the smaller farmer 
class deprived of their customary market. In Kentucky, also, 
the embargo encountered some opposition, one of the leaders 
of which was Matthew Lyon, who, though personally indebted 
to Jefferson for the greatest favors, had become a Mississippi 
River magnate since his removal from Vermont, and a mem- 
ber of a class that found little to praise in a law which kept 
shipping at anchor. But just as the “best people” in Virginia 
upheld the embargo from a distinct esprit de corps, so their 
kindred in the Blue Grass gave the embargo just the support 
which it had a right to expect from gentlemen, and Kentucky 
papers like the Frankfort Palladium featured as choice tid-bits 


% Jeffersonian MSS. Library of Soneesen, Governor Pinckney of South Caro- 
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rich morsels of London gossip over British discomfiture at the 
embargo.?® 

In some of its larger outlines, southern attitude toward the 
embargo has now been sketched. But the arena on which 
these various viewpoints found their livliest expression was 
the floor of Congress itself, and no study of southern senti- 
ment toward the embargo is complete without reference to 
Congressional debates and votes. The only Southerner among 
the little group of six “wilful men” in the Senate who dis- 
sented to the original passage of the embargo, was Crawford 
of Georgia.27 But in the House, southern opposition was more 
vigorous. In a vote of 82 to 44, the South furnished its full 
proportion of negatives.28 The “Quids” in Virginia mustered 
four opposing votes, including that of John Randolph. In 
Kentucky, Matthew Lyon was one of two non-jurors. But 
the chief stronghold of southern dissent lay in the less devel- 
oped areas like Georgia and North Carolina. From South 
Carolina no opposition vote was actually cast, although one 
absent member afterwards went on record as at first opposed.?® 
Her merchants, however, were among the first to petition 
Congress for relief from the law’s effect, on the plea that 
certain slave ships which took out clearing papers just after 
the embargo was passed, should not be detained in port. Their 
petition, very properly, was ignored. And human nature be- 
ing what it is, southern interest never greatly contributed to the 
success of New England’s petitions for special concessions to 
her fisheries. It lent an equally deaf ear to Philadelphia peti- 
tions identical with that of the Charleston merchants.%° 

When loop-holes in the embargo became evident, Congress 
concerned itself with amendments to render it effective. Orig- 
inal opponents now found their opportunity to line up with the 
party. One of these latter, though announcing officially his 
conversion, still did what he could to relieve cotton planters 
from the burden of bonding coastwise cargoes, seemingly un- 
conscious that leniency of this sort would encourage extensive 
cotton shipments to England at the very time when stricter 


% Tbid., > Be 1243, 1246, 1272, 1274 and 1385. 
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enforcement was the prime embargo need.?1_ The danger was 
recognized by Troup of Georgia, who for his own state ap- 
prehended disgrace if ships were allowed to sail without bond, 
for in that event “Savannah would be made the depot of the 
Eastern and Middle States, and thence produce would be con- 
veyed in boats to St. Augustine.”°? In that way Georgia would 
be as much the rendezvous for smugglers to Florida as Ver- 
mont and New York were for those from Canada. 

Much bitterness was injected into the debate by the accusa- 
tion of Barent Gardenier of New York that the embargo and 
its enabling acts were dictated by Napoleon. The South felt 
especially affronted. One of her delegates, G. W. Campbell of 
Tennessee, paid his respects to Gardenier “as the mere conduit 
used by those behind the screen to convey these groundiess 
slanders to the public—the common trumpeter, who gives no 
importance to what he makes public, except what is derived 
merely from the place he occupies, or the duties assigned him 
to perform.”8? One is not surprised that a duel followed. 
Campbell was an easy victor, returning at once to his seat in 
the House. Gardenier stayed at home for weeks, nursing 
serious wounds. 

On the whole, the ill temper of Gardenier proved a boom- 
erang to his cause. The reaction was more than the en- 
raged challenge of Campbell. It was rather the conversion of 
cooler heads like Alexander of North Carolina, and Bibb of 
Georgia. Nor was the Gardenier position strengthened by the 
somewhat incoherent support of Matthew Lyon. On the 
whole, throughout the first two months of its existence, the 
embargo was gaining adherents, especially in the South. In 
a vote of 97 to 22 for the March amendment strengthening 
the embargo, only two southern states contributed to the nega- 
tive, North Carolina and Kentucky, with two votes each.*4 
Thus when the long session ended, the South had swung into 
almost complete unity on the chief measure before the country. 

Some southern support could nevertheless be enlisted on 
behalf of a motion now made for an immediate repeal of the 
embargo, a motion which failed by 24 to 84.35 But debate 
Tbid., p. 1651-52. 
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focused chiefly upon what policy Congress should authorize 
the President to puruse during its own recess. The fiery 
Campbell offered a resolution granting complete freedom of 
action to the executive in the event that European develop- 
ments permitted a removal of the embargo.2* The debate 
which followed showed that southern Congressmen possessed 
a considerable knowledge of British conditions, including a 
fair estimate of John Randolph as a factor in moulding British 
opinion as to conditions in America. Randolph’s proposal of 
war as a release from embargo was ridiculed, and his opposi- 
tion to the President’s freedom of action during the recess wer 
ascribed quite justly to a petty jealousy which would load Jef- 
ferson with blame for the embarrassments of the embargo, and 
deny him the credit for its relaxation.37 


There was danger that such a resolution as Campbell’s 
would simply advertise our desire to end the embargo. And in 
view of British losses and injuries from the embargo, and the 
new prosperity in American manufactures, this was no time 
for weakening. Campbell himself saw the force of this con- 
sideration, and endeavored to combat it by reminding Congress 
that under no circumstances should the embargo be removed 
while its provocation remained.*8 


The motion to bestow upon the Executive broad powers of 
initiative during the Congressional recess converted the em- 
bargo into a rival of the Louisiana Purchase for the distinc- 
tion of extending government operations into regions not pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. But neither party made strict or 
loose construction much of an issue in this instance, since 
each had its own reasons for discarding the embargo. The 
Republicans were uncomfortably aware of what a party li- 
ability the embargo was proving. And the Federalists were 
too eager to escape its rigors to waste much scrutiny upon the 
means of release. Thus once again, as in 1803, the South 
was a party to proceedings running counter to its own strict 
construction theories. 

Opinions varied, however, in detail. As usual, there were 
those who would straddle the issue. Rowan of Kentucky, 
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for example, warned sententiously against the danger of erect- 
ing despotisms by progressive concessions of power, but favored 
the particular concession in question.2® Randolph found the de- 
bate simply an opportunity for a general tirade against the 
embargo and all its consequences, preseni and future. Williams 
of South Carolina, on the other hand, urged even more 
stringent application of the embargo through more severe reg- 
ulations for revenue inspection. When the vote was finally 
taken empowering Jefferson to suspend the embargo at dis- 
cretion if conditions in Europe warranted, the South con- 
tributed only five of the twenty-six votes in opposition. To all 
intents and purposes, Jefferson in the Spring of 1808 was 
master of a “Solid South.” 

In the interval of seven months before Congress reassem- 
bled, the delegates had abundant opportunity to test the senti- 
ment of their constituencies. And notwithstanding the in- 
creasing irksomeness of the embargo, and the failure of 
negotiations looking toward its abandonment, the speeches of 
southern Congressmen during November and December con- 
firm the patience with which their section supported the em- 
bargo. They recognized that it had not produced all the 
good effects anticipated, but clung to the hope that persever- 
ance would win. They described their own sufferings as 
endured for the sake of a New England commerce which 
could never be of any real concern to themselves. As Pope of 
Kentucky expressed it: “The people I represent are an agri- 
cultural people, and I ask the gentlemen of what importance it 
is to them whether their produce is carried in foreign or Amer- 
ican vessels? For what are the agricultural people now suf- 
fering, but to maintain our maritime rights: Sir, we are willing 
to discard all calculations of profit or loss, and make a common 
cause with our brethren of other States in defense of our 
national rights and independence.”*° 

A still clearer expression of sectional consciousness, pro- 
phetic too of the future, was Crawford’s contention that the 
states which called themselves commercial were in reality 
manufacturing and would find in the embargo merely a new 
source of prosperity. For the South, on the other hand, which 
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could not share in the new field of manufactures, the embargo, 
if long continued, would spell nothing but ruin. “It is impos- 
sible for us to find a market for our produce but by foreign 
commerce; and whenever a change of the kind alluded to is 
made, that change will operate to the injury of the Southern 
States more than to the injury of the commercial States so 
called.”41 

A less extended view of the case enlarged upon the security 
to property for which the embargo deserved credit, and de- 
clared that the only losers by it were merchants who traded 
on the capital of others, and whom it was not a bad idea after 
all to deprive of a chance to make something out of nothing.*? 
The farmer, it was admitted, might seem to be a loser, but 
former high prices had caused him to overwork his land, to 
which present stagnation would afford a much needed rest. 

While southern politicians were thus attesting their loyalty 
to the embargo, the iron of discontent was sinking deeper and 
deeper into the soul of New England. Her leaders proposed 
the most desperate expedients by way of a substitute, urging 
the country to renounce the embargo and to determine our com- 
mercial and foreign policy solely in accordance with the rates 
of marine insurance. If risks were too great, insurance would 
be prohibitive and an embargo would result automatically. 
With declining risks, insurance rates would drop and commerce 
be resumed without awaiting the action of the government. 
Here was laissez-faire run riot, and Giles of Virginia, the ad- 
ministration floor leader in the Senate, punctured it with the 
query: “Sir, if we repeal the embargo laws without any sub- 
stitute, and agree to trade under the British Orders in Council, 
what would be the premium of insurance on our national char- 
acter and national independence?—Sir, cent per cent would 
not insure them.”4% 

Not all Southerners were so Spartan as their leaders. 
Stories were rife concerning shipments of flour and tobacco 
from Virginia to St. Kitts. Inuendoes were even circulated 
to the effect that Jefferson himself profited by a sudden rise 
in tobacco prices at the height of the embargo, a charge much 
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easier to levy than to refute. Cotton had fallen from an 
average of twenty cents down to eleven, and rice in equal 
proportion.*2 With two crops now in the barn even the most 
resolute would pause before planting a third. But notwith- 
standing some discontent and backsliding, it was asserted in 
Congress that the planters are “unanimously unwilling to place 
their bales of cotton in one scale and national honor in the 
other. They are unwilling to put interest, sordid interest in 
competition with the national independence, which would be 
sacrificed by payment of the tribute.** 

To uphold the spirit of the South, reports were circulated 
of misery in Great Britain far outmatching our own. And 
indeed all the comfort to be derived from this supposed weak- 
ening of Great Britain was needed in order to reassure the 
faithful, for with the new year the embargo entered upon its 
last phase, scoring its final victory in January, 1809, when the 
House by a vote of 71 to 32 put through the final enforce- 
ment bill. Once again the South stood by its colors, con- 
tributing to the opposition only a sprinkling and scattered vote, 
and that mostly of the chronic sort as their earlier ballots had 
demonstrated.*5 

But this was the final effort on behalf of the embargo. 
Men began to fear that secession, long smouldering in New 
England, might actually come about. And within another 
month, debate was centering no longer upon a strengthening 
of the law, but upon the proper date for its repeal. As a 
symptom of the sudden change of heart, the position of D. R. 
Williams of South Carolina is illuminating. He had all along 
manifested toward the embargo a sort of rugged honesty. He 
now gave it as his opinion that smuggling, defiance of law, and 
sectionalism had brought about a condition which admitted of 
but two alternatives, either a drastic enforcement of the em- 
bargo at the cost of civil war, or else its abandonment—“choos- 
ing not to enforce the law with the bayonet, I thought it 
proper to acknowledge to the House that I was ready to 
abandon the embargo.—I will repeat it—and I could weep 
over it more than over a lost child.’’4¢ 
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With a tacit acknowledgment that the embargo was 
doomed, debate turned gradually to available substitutes. John 
Randolph, for his part, wanted none. “Shall a man refuse to 
be cured of a cancer unless you will provide him with a sub- 
stitute?”4™ Sentiment in New England leaned toward non- 
intercourse. And more than one Southerner declaimed against 
New England’s conversion to the passive obedience of non- 
intercourse, after thundering for a year past against the em- 
bargo as a surrender of our national rights. 

But if embargo was objectionable to many and non-inter- 
course to some, the real alternative of war was far from 
popular. Matthew Lyon, for one, was a consistent opponent of 
the embargo. Yet he was staunch against war as « substitute, 
quoting Falstaff on “What is honor? A word. What is that 
word? Honor. What is that honor? Air. What hath it? 
He that died on Wednesday.”*® 

But the actual facts of near secession in New England and 
the still unachieved submission of Old England, rendered some 
change of policy essential. The logic of the case called for 
war, and if the embargo must be abandoned, war was the pre- 
ferance of the administration. But the country, which would 
have welcomed war eighteen months earlier when the Chesa- 
peake was attacked, had so long been taught to regard the em- 
bargo as a substitute for war that its martial spirit had waned. 
Besides, war against both France and Great Britain was as 
impracticable now as when the embargo was first adopted. 

Aside from war and non-intercourse there was one alter- 
native, namely, to abolish all restrictions and go on as if British 
Orders, French Decrees, and American Embargo had never 
been issued. Outside of a few New Englanders, John Ran- 
dolph was almost the sole advocate of this policy. His argu- 
ment was as picturesque as himself. “We have trusted our 
most precious interests in this leaky vessel [the embargo] ; 
and now, by way of amendment, we are going to bore addi- 
tional holes in this machine, which like a cask, derives all of 
its value, if it have any, from being water-tight. From some 
notion of honor or dignity, quite incomprehensible to me, we 
are to stick to this thing; it is to be hung around our necks, 
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or to be trailed after us like a canister tied to the tail of a 
miserable persecuted dog.”*® 

Randolph could still amuse, but he could no longer influence. 
The non-intercourse bill defied the shafts of his ridicule and 
passed the House on February 27, 1809, by a vote of 81 to 
40, in which the South abandoned the comparative unanimity 
which had governed her counsels upon the embargo, and split 
her vote. Some doubtless voted for the new measure because 
they really desired it; others, as the only obtainable substitute 
for the embargo, short of complete surrender. On the other 
hand, among the nays some may have been proclaiming their 
loyalty to a lost cause. Others felt non-intercourse itself too 
severe. Considerations of this sort may serve in part to ac- 
count for the vote which sealed the final verdict of the South 
and of the Nation upon the embargo. 

Nevertheless, when the South embarked with her sister 
states upon non-intercourse, she was destined to vindicate the 
foresight of one of her own representatives, G. W. Campbell, 
who declared that non-intercourse would work only to her dis- 
advantage. The embargo bore with approximate equality upon 
all the states, said Campbell. Non-intercourse would penalize 
the Southern and Western States in favor of the Eastern, which 
would enjoy almost the whole commerce of the country with- 
out competition, and could develop their manufactures at the 
expense of the agricultural interest. “Foreign goods being 
excluded, the manufacturing States would furnish the rest 
of the Union with their manufactured goods at their own 
prices. Hence the non-intercourse would operate partially 
against the Southern and Western, and completely in favor of 
the Eastern States, and hence the most cogent reasons I have 
yet discovered why the Eastern gentlemen are almost to a man 
in favor of it.”5° 

Thus a survey of the South in 1808 confirms the impression 
which time was only to strengthen, that economic sectionalism, 
though not universally realized at this period, was already 
a determining factor in the industrial life of America. The 
embargo and its emasculated substitute deserve attention as 
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measures of great influence in intensifying those differences 
which in their very nature could only go on increasing. The 
failure of the embargo to develop a real system of capitalistic 
manufactures at the South placed her at an economic disad- 
vantage as against first the Middle States and later New Eng- 
land. For the growth of manufactures in the Northern States 
enlisted their interest in a succession of tariffs which the South 
came more and more bitterly to oppose. This very opposition 
increased her isolation and weakened her sense of nationalism 
with consequences which were indeed far-reaching. So that 
it is not too much to say that the developments of 1808 con- 
stituted one of the links in the chain finally leading to Civil 
War. 


"a 
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NaTuRALISM IN EncuiisH Poetry. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 289 pp. 


Naturalism, according to Mr. Brooke, is two-fold. One 
element is the “natural and passionate representation of uni- 
versal human nature ;” the other is the representation of exter- 
nal nature. Brooke finds its beginning in Thompson, who ex- 
tended the range of poetry beyond the sights and sounds of 
London. Collins etherealized the spirit of the new poetry of 
nature. Both Collins and Gray brought in a broader humanity 
from the classics and the older English poets. Crabbe and 
Cowper continued the extension of subject matter to common 
people, domestic life, and even animals. Naturalism reached 
its first complete expression in Burns, who added the resur- 
rected lyric of passionate love; but its supreme expression is 
Wordsworth. It is Wordsworth who first gives real person- 
ality to outward nature and brings about a closer feeling of 
unity between Man and the Nature of which he is a part. 
Such, in brief and bare summary, is the connecting thread of 
the first seven lectures, which give the book its title. Each 
poet mentioned is discussed not only with reference to this 
development, but also from a more general point of view. The 
chapters are clearly planned, and the illustrative readings are 
well selected. A certain saccharine eloquence in his style seems 
determined to make the author a special pleader in spite of an 
apparent desire to be dispassionate. His eloquent style abhors 
qualifications. This may explain the unconvincing assertion 
that the reaction from Dryden and Pope was a return to 
human nature, and that the trend away from Queen Anne wits 
was a cosmopolitan development. It may also explain such 
questionable statements as that Thompson (p. 35) “carried, 
for the first time in English poetry, the sympathies of the poet 
beyond the society of the city;” that Pope’s influence (“the 
whole of the critical and intellectual school,” p. 72) died with 
Pope ; and the nature of man (p. 135) was the chief concern of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. 

The volume is rounded out with five essays not included in 
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the series mentioned above, but connected with it in that they 
continue the study of Romantic poets. Of these five essays the 
best are Shelley's Interpretation of Christianity and Byron's 
Cain. Brooke demonstrates once more that Shelley draws a 
sharp distinction between Christ and Christianity and is an 
agnostic rather than an atheist. He also clears up consider- 
ably the religious background of Cain. The poem is an expres- 
sion of Byron’s misery, he thinks, at being unable to repudiate 
a religion against whose injustice he, like Cain, was in rebellion. 

In the three essays that deal with Shelley Mr. Brooke pre- 
serves some of the fervor of his Shelley Society days. Yet 
when he admits that Shelley is at times the least comprehensible 
of the English poets, and traces this fact to the tenuity of his 
ideals; when he realizes that allowance must be made for 
Shelley’s emotionalizing of facts in his poetry; and when he 
warns against the danger of laying stress on particular phrases 
in interpreting Shelley, he has at hand the elements for a 
rare critical phenomenon—a sensible judgment of Shelley. 
Nevertheless, he fails into the same habit of emotionalizing 
that marks the difference between Shelley’s prose and poetry. 
He too often confounds sympathy with judgment and sen- 
timent with truth. Shelley himself (the manly Shelley of the 
Letters) would have felt a little humiliated at the ecstatic 
enjoyment his critic derives from the self-pity displayed in 
Alastor, Adonais, and other poems. Brooke’s explanation of 
Prometheus Unbound is weak with the fundamental weakness 
of the poem itself. Shelley failed to motivate the triumph of 
Prometheus. Sympathetic critics, hypnotized by Shelley’s lyr- 
ical exaltation into an acceptance of his philosophy, have ever 
since been trying to give a satisfactory explanation of his 
meaning. With Brooke, on page 231, the depravity of human 
nature vanishes as men grow wise, but on page 233 the process 
is reversed and the triumph of Love (i.e. Prometheus) pre- 
cedes the regeneration of humanity. 

This book is the last work of a man who has done much 
to elucidate and interpret English literature from Beowulf to 
Browning. It is a good and fair sample of Mr. Brooke’s work. 
Scholars and critics may think it too sentimental for the high- 
est type of criticism and may disagree in critical point of view 
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or on minor points of fact. This should not obscure the fact 
that for the general student of literature the book provides an 
enlightening and interesting commentary on an important liter- 
ary development. 


Trinity College. N. I. Waite. 


Steps IN THE DevELOPMENT oF AMERICAN Democracy. By Andrew 
Cunningham McLaughlin. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon 
Press, 1920. 210 pp. 


This small volume of Professor McLaughlin’s seems to the 
reviewer worthy of almost unalloyed praise. The author has 
compressed into barely two hundred pages—eight lectures 
originally—the fruit of many years of study and thought upon 
the meaning, the origin, and the development of American 
democracy. The book is not a history but a philosophical in- 
terpretation of the phenomena and the opinions characterizing 
eight great epochs in our history. In the first three chapters 
he shows how the colonial period contributed the conception of 
a law, a constitution, above the government and superior to 
it; how the Revolution and the years immediately following 
saw the practical application of this principle in the framing 
of the state constitutions by popular convention; and how the 
“critical period” resulted in the reconciling of two contrary 
tendencies, on the one hand the necessary amount of indi- 
vidual liberty, and on the other hand the agency of union and 
order, without which successful democracy was impossible. 
Then follow penetrating analyses of the democratic system of 
Jefferson and of Jackson, a chapter devoted to “Slavery and 
Anti-slavery,” and an account of the transition since the Civil 
War from the old democracy of individualism to the more or 
less paternalistic democracy necessitated by the mechanical age. 
The book closes with a summary of “the implications and 
responsibilities of democracy today.” 

If any chapters of the volume are of greater value than 
others, they are perhaps the third, on the Federal Constitution, 
the sixth, on slavery, and the eighth and last. Professor Mc- 
Laughlin devotes some space to combatting—very successfully 
in this reviewer’s opinion—the implications of Professor 
Charles A. Beard’s An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. That the Constitution was in 
many respects designed to protect property and property rights 
he does not deny; but he makes it clear that, however great a 
sin property may now have come to be, even the most liberal 
leaders in Revolutionary days did not regard it in that light, 
and that the notion of the Constitution as the work of a 
conspiracy of property-owners is historically absurd. He makes 
it equally plain that the conservative power conferred on the 
courts was a safeguard not against “the people,” but against 
those encroachments of government the fear of which was such 
a general characteristic of the period; and in later chapters he 
leaves no doubt of his opinion that courts and constitutions 
have never for long held out against a unified and insistent 
public will. 

The chapter on “Slavery and Anti-slavery” presents with 
unusual clearness the deadly conflict between the democratic 
principle and the entire philosophy of the slave-holder,—in 
that the latter was not only built about a belief in aristocracy 
as its very heart, but was driven in self-defense to a repres- 
sion of free speech and free thought, and furthermore had 
within itself the germs of militarism which must sooner or 
later have borne fruit. In the treatment of this subject the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to the studies of his 
colleague in the University of Chicago, Professor William E. 
Dodd. 

The final chapter is written in the light of the great con- 
flict between democracy and autocracy. Its most significant 
feature is the application of those two principles to interna- 
tional relations. Germany, irrespective of her form of govern- 
ment, was, or wished to be, an international autocrat. That a 
nation which prides itself upon its internal democracy may 
fall into autocratic ways abroad is not an impossibility, thinks 
the author. And he closes with a warning to America of this 
danger. “If we deny ourselves in the wide currents of the 
world, refuse to act the democrat, decline to participate in a 
world-arrangement based on consent and agreement, pride 
ourselves on a puny-souled invulnerability, think we can shut 
ourselves off by a hedge of self-imposed divinity, we don’t 
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deserve to live as a democracy. We shall not be a democracy. 
We shall already have fallen a prey to the cancer of autocratic 
irresponsibility, to the corroding acids of self-will. We can- 
not be inwardly democratic and outwardly autocratic.” 


Juxrus W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 


CHILDREN OF THE Staves. By S. Graham. London: Macmillan & Com- 
pany, 1920. 307 pp. 


The Southerner very often makes the apt complaint that 
the Northerner, blinded by theories of democracy and racial 
equality and unable to get personal contact, knows little about 
the real South and its great problem of race. To this comes 
the rejoinder that the Southerner, through force of race distinc- 
tions and prejudices, knows very little about the real life of 
the black race among which he dwells. Yet a thorough sec- 
ond-hand knowledge of this question can be obtained by those 
who care to read, for a host of writers, without the bias of the 
Bourbon or Abolitionist, are at all times dipping pens of objec- 
tive realism into this forever interesting subject of race. The 
latest addition to this shelf is the frank description by Mr. 
Graham of those areas of southern society that he has observed 
on an extended trip through the South. He has visited college, 
country school, city slum, and trudged along the dusty Georgia 
roads in the wake of Sherman and recent peonage practices. 
From his pen we see that the South is largely composed of 
ordinary white and black workingmen striving in peace and in 
the manner of other men. He does not find many black brutes 
and lynchers. The favorite pastime of Georgia is not the 
lynching bee, but peaceful work and play. The old hates of 
the past have given away to thoughts of the present just as the 
material civilization, blighted by Sherman, has been replaced 
by a new civilization of automobile and factory. Yet in the 
trail of the turbulent past, scents of which the author’s pur- 
pose is to discover, is the reality—not memory—of a race ques- 
tion yet to be solved. 

Yet, perhaps, the author is too precipitate in bidding the 
South put on its cloak for the approaching tempest. He gives 
too much importance in his chapter of conclusions to the work 
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of those that foster the spirit of revolt among the blacks, so 
ably and loudly made audible by the Crisis group of writers. 
Data gained from his first chapters of frank observations lead 
to quite different conclusions from that gained from reading 
the incendiary literature of those that as yet reach only a 
small, though growing, minority of the South’s ten million or 
more black people. Most of the negroes of the South—for 
good or ill—as yet show little of that flaming spirit of revolt 
that Mr. Graham would have the outside world believe an- 
imates their very life. The drawing of the “deadly parallel 
of history”—especially that of revolution,— historical phil- 
osophers say, is fraught with error. 


Francis B. SIMKINS. 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


CoNTEMPORARY VERSE ANTHOLOGY. Favorite Poems Selected from the 
Magazine, Contemporary Verse, 1916-1920, with Introduction by 
Charles Wharton Stork. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 
266 pp. 


The editor of Contemporary Verse explains both the pur- 
pose and the character of the present volume in words which 
leave little for the reviewer to say. Its object is that of the 
magazine itself, namely, to show “that the older type of Amer- 
ican poetry is being very earnestly and successfully cultivated 
today.” Free verse is not excluded from this volume, but it 
is closely scrutinized before inclusion. The bizarre products 
of ego-mania and the craze for novelty are conspicuously ab- 
sent. The editor characterizes the volume justly when he says 
that “the great universal motives of the race: love of home, 
delight in outdoor nature, generous human sympathy, kindly 
humor, and a quiet, first-handed religious sense” character- 
ize the volume. “The American people has a right,” claims this 
audacious editor, “to ask that poetry should express the 
thoughts and emotions of this generation in a style which can 
be widely understood and appreciated.” 

One remarkable fact about the volume is that many of the 
104 contributors are practically unknown, not only to the 
reader, but, as is shown by the appended biographical index, 
to the editors themselves. Viewed in connection with the 
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technical finish of all the poems and the prevailing freshness 
and soundness of thought and emotion, this fact is a convincing - 
proof of the editor’s claim that good poetry is being earnestly 
cultivated in this country. The volume also includes poems by 
the most distinguished poets in the country, among them Wil- 
liam Rose Benet, Witter Bynner, Grace Hanard Conkling, 
Louise Driscoll, Joyce Kilmer, Louis Untermeyer, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, etc. 

Some of the poems included in the volume are very slight, 
but they were hardly intended for masterpieces when written. 
Generally they are at least authentic records of a lyric moment, 
and they are intelligible. The book is a convincing demonstra- 
tion that the tradition of sanity and spiritual reserve is still 
vital in American poetry. 

N. I. Waite. 


U.S. A. Petrres Notes sur UN GRAND Pays. By Duchesse de Clermont- 
Tonnerre. Paris: Bernard Grasset, Editeur, 1920. 151 pp. 


There are two ways of discussing an institution without 
committing yourself for or against it. One is to deal in ambi- 
' guities and refrain carefully from the expression of definite 
judgments. The other is to enunciate positive opinions with 
the greatest freedom and assurance, but to block each con- 
fident judgment somewhere along the line with its opposite. 
The latter seems to be the procedure followed by the Duchess 
of Clermont-Tonnerre. One gathers that on the whole she 
approves of us; in fact, as we have hinted, she says so very 
loud and very often,—but every now and then in the run of 
one of her most flattering eulogies her voice quivers suspi- 
ciously, and we fancy uneasily that her delicate ancien régime 
lips twitch a little. Woodrow Wilson was “the only states- 
man during the war who gave expression to sentiments which 
betokened real human nobility ;” but “the Anglo-Saxon God 
inspired him first of all with a care for his candidacy (for a 
second term), and warned him not to alienate his majority of 
pacifist Democrats ;” and (last sentence of the book) “between 
the mystic Wilson and the mystic Lénine, Jacques Bonhomme 
will know how to regain his balance and go on living, with his 
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wise French smile. ” Whatever the real Wilson may have 
been, the “wise French smile” is disquieting, and the juxta- 
position of the three citations above indicates an Emersonian 
superiority to consistency. 

Taken in detail, the book is very French and very stim- 
ulating. For instance: The dry light of the Western sun 
has the power of destroying those “aphrodisiac languors” which 
hold the Old World in their spell—Americans are still slave- 
holders, and suffer a little from being waited on too much. 
Their slaves since 1863 are their manifold contrivances for 
making life easy—Their sober and practical religions are a 
great advance over the mystic aesthetic cults of Europe. “It 
is not certain that Satan is not the father of beauty. . . we 
(Europeans) are perhaps the descendants of the fallen angel.” 
—It was religion that made America. If the pilgrims had 
been unbelievers and sybarites, they would never have left 
England.—France thought for a time that Americans loved 
her for her own sake. “Nobody was ever loved for his own 
sake.”—Reviewer and readers must of course not forget that 
the Duchess of Clermont-Tonnerre is writing not for us but 
for a French audience. It is to be regretted that she did not 
do a more careful and ambitious piece of work, for she has 
keen eyes and a clever pen. 

Roy Tempie House. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Firty Contemporary One-Act Prays. Selected and Edited by Frank 
Shay and Pierre Loving. Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company, 
1920. viii + 582 pp. 


Three years ago Professor B. Roland Lewis observed that 
the presence of the one-act play was a reality recognized, not 
only by theater managers, the general public, actors, and play- 
wrights, but by “even the professors in the University ;” after 
which reflection he proceeded to write a longish chapter in 
his Technique of the One-Act Play showing why the dramatic 
form under discussion needed no apology. It is fortunate that 
in very recent years those “professors in the University,” who 
are so provokingly backward in matters intellectual, have had 
an opportunity of making themselves modern by cribbing lec- 
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ture notes from such sources as Professor B. Roland Lewis’s 
book and Miss Riley’s The One-Act Play. It is perhaps more 
fortunate that these same “professors in the University” now 
have in the volume under discussion a suitable collection of 
one-act plays to put into the hands of their students. 

Of the fifty plays selected by Messrs. Shay and Loving 
from some thousand productions examined by them, no less 
than twenty-two are by American authors. Great Britain is 
represented by seven plays: Austria, France, Germany, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, and the Yiddish provide two plays each; while 
Belgium, Bolivia, Ireland, India, Holland, Hungary, and Italy 
are each represented by a single production. The preponder- 
ance of American plays is somewhat startling. The editors 
explain as follows: “American plays, besides being most 
readily available to the anthologist, are beginning to reflect the 
renascence that is gradually taking place in the American 
theater.” Now the editors will no doubt have trouble in jus- 
tifying such a statement in the presence of foreign critics; 
and critics other than foreigners will by no means always ap- 
prove of the choice of the editors—a fact thoroughly rec- 
ognized by Mr. Shay in his sprightly introduction setting forth 
the difficulties encountered in the work of selecting the plays 
included in the volume. Many plays which the editors wished 
to include were unavailable on account of previous copyrights, 
an unfortunate circumstance which probably explains why the 
Irish Theatre is represented only by Lady Gregory’s The 
Workhouse Ward, and why plays by such writers as Barrie 
and George Middleton do not appear. 

Interesting features of the volume are the bibliography of 
books dealing with the “Little Theatre,” the twenty-two page 
list of notable one-act plays, and especially what the editors 
call their “pioneer exploration,” that is, the printing of several 
foreign plays heretofore inaccessible to American readers 
(e. g., the plays of Speenhof and Wied) and the “discovery 
of several new American writers who have produced original 
work.” Perhaps the “pioneer exploration” has been somewhat 
overdone, but on the whole the fifty plays included in the 
volume are well selected, adequately edited, and passably printed 
in fairly large type on fairly light paper. 

THORNTON S. GRAVES. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS oF Lasor. By David Hunter Miller. New 
York: Albert A. Knopf, 1921. 77 pp. 


The author of this book was the legal adviser of the Ameri- 
can Mission to Negotiate Peace and Lecturer on International 
Relations of Labor before the Summer School of Theology 
of Harvard University, June, 1920. These Harvard lectures 
make up the contents of the book. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading since it con- 
tains the briefest kind of a sketch of the International Labor 
Conferences previous to the one held in Washington in the 
fall of 1919. Mr. Miller’s clear analysis of the importance of 
that conference is very well done. The following quotation 
shows the significance the author attaches to the Labor 
Clauses in the Treaty of Versailles: “It is not extravagant to 
say that general acceptance by the members of the League of 
Nations of the conventions drafted by the Labor Organization 
will demonstrate the creation of a World Parliament, a Legis- 
lature which leaves unimpaired the sovereignty of the States 
which participate in its formation, and which will prove a 
greater power for world peace and national justice than any 
previous human effort (p. 74). The book contains a brief 
bibliography. JosepH Henry Corton. 


Tue Evo.ution oF PartiAMENT. By A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., 
with Illustrations. London, New York, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras: Longmans, Green and Company, 1920. VII, 398 pp. 


This book is so good that one cannot forbear the wish that 
it were better. Even so, it is much the most illuminating ac- 
count of the growth of parliament that exists. The trouble 
with it is that it does not cover all the ground one has a just 
reason to expect. This is the more lamentable in that the 
author has done so well the task he has undertaken and in 
view of the evidence he has given by his previous work of a 
special fitness for the task he has left undone in this volume. 

The book makes clear the processes by which parliament 
evolved and the commingled governmental functions it served 
at the various stages of its evolution. In particular, Professor 
Pollard emphasizes the relation of the judicial to the legisla- 
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tive function of government in the development of parliament. 
That the executive and legislative functions are inseparable, 
he assumes, and he spends a chapter belaboring the American 
attempt to separate them. This chapter deserves to be added 
to the list of those which the author admits are “not history.” 
However, none of these chapters are less suggestive on ac- 
count of their non-historical character, and they make whole- 
some reading for young students, particularly American 
students. 

In fact, the whole book is stimulative of thought for one 
seeking to make the American government more workable. 
The danger is that the author will defeat some of the whole- 
some effect his book ought to have in this country by his very 
frankness in exposing the weakness both from the point of 
view of history and of sound political theory of some of our 
cherished traditions, particularly as regards the separation of 
powers. 

The author spends most of the space devoted to the sub- 
ject of the book tracing the development of parliamentary 
machinery and conventions, combatting at length errors like 
“the myth of the three estates” against which he seems to have 
developed an exaggerated animus. The chief trouble with 
the book is that he does not delineate the human and social 
forces that were back of the development of the mechanism, 
nor does he pay sufficient attention to the content of the argu- 
ments of those who led in working out parliamentary govern- 
ment. Finally, though he makes much of the inevitable unity 
of the executive and legislative machinery, Professor Pollard 
does not take us much further along than we were as regards 
the history of that essential part of the parliamentary ma- 
chine, the cabinet, as it has developed in the past few gen- 
erations. 

Despite these serious omissions, students of English con- 
stitutional history are grateful to Professor Pollard for this 
new evidence of his ability and industry in their service. And 
one may hope that when he has a further contribution to make 
he may not be obliged to delay its publication for a half decade, 


as the interruptions of war made necessary in the case of 
this volume. 


WILLIAM THOMAS LAPRADE. 
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-if pipes could talk 


Your own friendly and wise old pipe 
would put it this way: 

Fill me up with Velvet—the real heart 
of Burley tobacco, that has been mel- 
lowing two long years in wooden 
hogsheads. 

I can’t do my best for you with any 
of those harsh tobaccos that have been 
cured in a hurry, but give me Velvet and 
I'll give you: 


Calmness when most you need it, 
Comfort when things look blue; 
Peace and Content—and ts 
well spent. 
And friendship that’s tried and true. 


Let your pipe tell you Velvet’s good 
Story in its own best way. 
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j Full Cut 


To be fashionable a cigarette need 
not be expensive. In fact, at most 
exclusive clubs and smart hotels 
the preference is for a relatively 
inexpensive cigarette—Fatima. 


Of course, it is only logical that 
Fatima should appeal to the dis- 


FATIMA 


CIGARETTES 


criminating smoker, for, not only 
does Fatima’s ‘‘just-enough- 
Turkish’’ blend lack the oily heavi- 
ness of the expensive, straight 
Turkish cigarette, but it retains, 
at the same time, a smoothness 
and richness not to be found in any 
other Turkish blend cigarette. 
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